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20th 1 diff. 
20th 2 mod. 
20th 3 easy 
20th diff. 
20th 5 diff. 
20th 6 mod. 
20th 9 mod. 
20th 10 diff. 
20th 14 diff. 

20th 15 diff. 
20th 17 mod. 
20th 18 easy 
20th 19 mod. 
30 th 20 diff. 
20th 22 mod. 
iOtVi 23 mod. 



MARCH PAST OP THE KITCHEN UTENSILS 

BARTOK SUITE 

DER ROSENKAVALIER 

FOUR DANCES PROM FACADE 

LETTER PROM HOME 

MAZURKA 

RITUAL FIRE DANCE 
SYMPHONY NO. 2 

INTRODUCTION, MARCH AND SHEPHERD 
DANCE FROM AHAHL AND THE NIGHT VISITOR 
COMEDIANS GALLOP 
DANSE RUSSE 

TWO SHAKESPEARE SKETCHES 
LE POLICHINELLE (PUNCH) 

A SHAKESPEARE SUITE (RICHABDIII) 

PRELUDE 49 th PARALLEL 

PAVANE 



ORCHESTRA 



VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

BABTOK-Serly 

STBAUSS-Perry 

WALT® 

COPLAND 

DEBUSSY 

de FALLA 

GIANNINI 

MEHOTTI 

KABALEVSKY 
STRAVINSKY 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
VILLA LOBOS 
WALTON 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
RA’i'EL 



MARCH FAST OF THF KITCHEN UTENSILS 



20th-l 

difficult; 




VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 




TWENTIETH CENTURY 



1900 - 



Every generation finds the art of its contemporaries difficult to comprehend. 

This is perhaps more true than ever in the twentieth century. However, modern 
music is not necessarily new and new music is not necessarily modern. The Roman- 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationalistic composers like Sibelius 
and Rachmaninoff. But in other more revolutionary hands it was transformed beyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let^s first examine 
the natural step-by-step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synonymous with so-called ’’modern" music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality) in his ballet, Petroucbka , and found it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary order, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Schoenberg and his disciples are called "Atonal," "Twelve-tone,” or "Serial’ 
composers. 

But a l 1 twentieth century music is not "atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modern mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rhytiim patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use.*" The new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

Then one can find the "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or music composed by a computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most influenced contemporary music. He has written an immense aj&ount of 
chamber music but his music has remained very tonal. 

Any account of twentieth centiiry music can not ignore America’s contribution in 
the form of Jazz, that uniquely American and very influential idiom twentieth 
century music. Also to be included is the Broadway "musical comedy, a new kind 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modern coii^josers and their music is to remember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 
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Twentieth Century - pg.2 




Stravinsky 

Rachmaninoff 

Prokofiev 

Vaughan Williams 

Schoenberg 

Walton 

Strauss 

Sibelius 

Bartok 

Copland 

Bernstein 

Hindemith 



Musicians of Twentieth Century 
World’s greatest living composer. 

Last of Romantic virtuosos. 

Composer of Peter and the Wolf . 

Greatest English composer since seventeenth century. 
Twelve-tone composer. 

English composer for movies made from Shakespeare"s 
plays. 

Master of the tone poem. 

Composer of Finlandia . 

Greatest composer to come out of Hungary. 

Great American composer. 

Musical Director of New York Philharmonic. 

Composer of modem "tonal” music. 





RALPH VAUGSAN WILLIAMS 



b. Dovn Ampney, England 12 October 1872 
d. London, England 26 August 1958 



Ralph Vaughan Williams had no intention of being anything other than an exception- 
ally good church musician whose main contribution up to 1904 was the editing of 
an English hymnal. When he came in contact with English folk music he became 
passionately interested in building new musical woi'ks from this forgotten material. 

He had received excellent training at the Royal Academy of Music in London and 
had studied with Max Bruch in Berlin. With his new desire to elaborate upon 
English folk tunes, he felt the need for more instruction. 

In 1908 he went to Paris to study with Maurice Ravel. Soon he was ready for one 
of his most frequently heard compositions, the Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 
Tallis . Within the next few years he made rapid progress and his most important 
works at this time included his famous London Symphony . 

During World War I he enlisted in the Territorial Royal Army Military Corps. 

After this three-year absence from music he joined the faculty of the Royal College 
of Music. 

He made two visits to the United States. At one time he was visiting lecturer at 
Bryn Mawr College. He was recognized in his own country as well as throughout 
the world as England’s greatest twentieth century composer. In 1935 he was award- 
ed the Order of Merit, one of the highest awards that His Majesty’s government can 
bestow upon a composer. 

His seventieth birthday was a national event in England and again in 1952 when he 
was eighty years old. Four months after this birthday he merried his secretary, 
Ursula Woods. 

Works ; 

Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
7 Symphonies - London ^rmphony 

Pastor^ Symphony 

Violin and orchestra - The Lark Ascending 
Concertos for violin and orchestra 
Concertos for piano and orchestra 
Concertos for viola and orchestra 
2 Operas 

Choral works - Mass in G Minor 



March Past of t he Kitchen Utensils 
from The Wasps 



20th 
1 

difficult 

H. Vaughan Williams 

Ralph i^aughan Williams wrote The Wasps as incidental music for the stage presen- 
tation of the play in 1909 • 

Aristophanes, a Greek dramatist horn about H 50 B.C. wrote The Wasps to satirize 
the huge popular Athenian courts "buzzing" 'with 500 to 2000 ;}urors who irre- 
sponsibly Judged both law and fact according to their pleasure and the orator’s 
plausibility. This play is invaluable for its insight into the Athenian culture 

of this time. 



I 
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March Past of the Kitchen Utensils 



from the Aristophanic Suite 
”^he WaWs” 



Vaughan Williams 
STRING CRITIQUE 



20th 

1 

Mod*-diffj. 



GENERALITIES: 



Finger patterns, extensions and contractions: 

1st violin — ext., 1-2, 2-3. 

2nd violin - ext., 1-2, 2-3, 3-^; chromatic scale. 

Viola — ext., 1-2, 2-3, 3-^, 1-2-3, 2-3-^^, 1-2-3-H; chromatic scale. 
Cello — lowered extension. 

String hass — 1st finger extension (pivot ) . 



Positions: 1st violin — I, II, III, IV, V, VI. 

2nd violin — I, II, III, IV. 

Viola — I, II, III. 

Cello — 3g, I, II, III, IV, thumb position. 

String bass — h, I, II, III. 

Bowing: martele, colle, detache porte, staccato, legato, spiccato, flying 

staccato, hooks, lifts, legato arpeggio. 

pi'^zicato: R.H., rapid switches from pizz. to arco and visa versa. Left hand 

pizzicato in the string bass part. 

Ornaments: double grace-notes. 

Tremolo; fingered tremolo in viola part . 

dynamics; pp, p, ff,fff, , . 

Rhythms: triplet 8th-notes, divided triplets. 5 note trill and tremolo group- 

ings. 

Meters, Tempos and temp*changes: h/k, moderato alia marcia, L’^istesso tempo poco 

animato, animato, string'^endo. 
0^22 

Doublcj-notes: 1st violin — 2-m3, 1-P8, 3-P^, U-M3. 

2nd violin — 1 1 3 2 2 3 

3-M3, o-m6, 3P5, 4-m6, l-m6, 2 -m6. 

Viola — I'l o 1 2 1 1 o o 

3-m3, o-m6, o-Pi?, 1-P5, l-m6, o-m6, 3-P^, 2-m3s) 1-P^, 

h 3 

1-P8, 3-P5. 

Cello — 1 

1— P5 . 
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March Past of the Kitchen Utensils 
from the Aristophanic Suite 
"The Wasps” 



GENERALITIES: conte 

Chords: 1st violin — 2 

1 

1-E minor, 
2nd violin « k 

3 

2-E minor. 



Viola 



3 

2 



2-E minor. 
Cello — 0 A 

0 D'. 

1 A 
1 D. 



Harmonics: 1st violin • mid-string G and E< 



Signs: 






m 0 



> ^ <9 >9 



3 



$ '3 



Vocabulary: pizzicato, arco, fine, segue trio, scherzando, marcia D.C. senza 

replica, sempre pizzicato, restez and see above. 



Comment: thumb position and tenor clef for the cello. 
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tferch Past of the Kitchen Utensils 
from the Aristophanic Suite 
*'The Wasps^ ’ 



PARTICULARS: 

Beginning to (lO) : III position used in the 1st violin and string bass parts 

to avoid open strings for the pizzicato. The dynamic 
Qevel is piano. 

The string hass also uses II position after (5). 

(lO) to the trio : violin and viola parts — the chord in the first measure after 

(lO) should he quite short hut not too dry. Strike all three 
notes at the same time and use vibrato. The arpeggio 2 before 
(20) should sound as clearly as possible. The string crossing 
can*t be completely even because there are more notes than .‘«s 
strings. 

Violin > viola and cello parts — the arco quarter notes should 
be played colle; the 6th notes spiccato. 

Cello — the h note chord may sound better divided either 
2 and 2 or 3 and 3. 

Trio: beginning to (30): Bowings are - spiccato-detache for 1st violin s 

detache-legato for 2nd violin; detache porte for viola, 
detache changing to spiccato 1 before (30) for the cello; 
broad detache porte for the bass changing to spiccato 1 before 
(30). 

After (30) : 1st violin and 2nd violin — players should notice where quarter- 

note — 8th-note triplet patterns are slurred instead of being 
hooked. The slurred ones are to be played legato but the 
hooked ones will either be flying spiccato or flying staccato. 
The separate 8ths are spiccato. First violin has some shifts 
back & forth between III and II positions which might need 
some special practice. 

2nd violin and viola — 2 before (35) no separation between 
the quarter and the 8th, simply shorten the 8th note. 

Viola: note the fingering 123 close and 234 close for the 

chromatic triplet groups beginning 3 after (35)« In the 1st 
measure after ikO) is a partially "written-out” measured trill 
and its special ending. To do this correctly as written will 
very likely require extra time and effort. It is quite 
logical to consider the problem not worth the effort just 
for this piece but when one considers later efforts it really 
is worth the effort - the 1st violin part in the "Prelude to 
Act III of "Lohengrin" by Wagner for instance. 

Beginning 2 after (4o) is a series of "written-out" 5 note 
trills and tremolo patterns* The thorough study of this 
section should increase the ability of the players to 
apprehend and correctly perform even numbered as well as odd 
numbered groupings of tones. The comments as to being "worth 
the effort" or not in the paragraph immediately above also 
apply here. 

The 1st three measures right after (45) should probably 
alternate hooked martele and detache bowings. 
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March Past of the Kitchen Utensils 
from the Aristophanic Suite 
“The Wasps 



Cello ; heginning at 3 after (35) is a passage in thumb 
position and in tenor clef. The students should practice 
naming these notes hut should not wite the note names in 
the part. To write them in mostly avoids the process of 
really learning to read them. The bowing here should be a 
good crisp spiccato that will “project”. 

The five*-note chromatic groupings of notes beginning at (45) 
are probably easier to keep track of than those for the 
viola (see above). The 1st group starts in IV position. 

String bass — to use left hand pizzicato for the quick changes 
(arco to pizz.) might be of help. The parts are marked for 
this. 

Grand martele 



bowing should be used beginning at (45)* 



March Past of the Kitchen Utensils 



R. Vaughan Villiams 



20th 

1 

difficult 



BRASS CRITIQUE 

First horn must blend with woodwinds in opening. Trumpet must be predominant in 
measure 3; very short staccato sound but with plenty of tone. Homs must strive 
to match string pizzicato. 

fff at measure 26 must be firm, but well®controlled - not strident. Insist that 
horns match viola and 2nd cornet at measure 37. In measure 45, style should be 
firm but very short, ^’clipped," well-marked staccato. 

WOODWIRD CRITIQUE 

Clarinet - The parts get a little tricky from (30) on. 

1st clarinet - For fast B to C# passages (3 after 35) (and 1 before 4o), use either 
I or QT IM for C# whichever is easier. 1 before (4o) finger D - (Q^DP). 

' Snd Clarinet - Hard passage at (45). For 3 measures at (45) use only chromatic 
A F#, D#, and B. 

It might be easier to feel the 5 groupings as groups of 2 and 3 rather than an 
I even 5. ^ 

Bassoon - Finger 4th space G 

: ^ 

( 

* The bassoon goes to high C in bar (38). As this solo is doubled :ln the cello please 
leave out bassoon. This is the top of the range! 

Oboe - Use Foi’k F in bar l6, bar 29 and 30. Don*t clip staccato notes too short. 

Piccolo - The tendency will be for too much separation in staccato. A line over ' . 
s each staccato note may help overcome this problem, 
i At (38) trill with D# triller C to D - same at (40). 

! Triplet figure at (4l) - more length on quarter note than eigth note. 

[ Flute - Simple part. Same comment as piccolo concerning triplet rhythm. 



PERCUSSION CRITIQUE 

Timpani, bass drum and cymbals stop sound immediately after the eighth note in 
measures 10, 26. and. in. 2nd ending. 

Triangle must match rhythm of the muted trumpet in measures 37-4o. 
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EXPLANATION OF STRING TERMINOLOGY 



« 



Arco — with the how. 

Am ftrosch — at the frog or the heel of the howr 
Arpeggio — 

1. Legato arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 
in the same direction for 3 or 4 notes and in a smooth arc 

taking 1 note and 1 string at a time. ^ 

2. Sautille^ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautille. 

3. Springing ( saltando > ricochet or jete ) arpeggio — same as #1 above 
except that the how springs. 

Au chevalet — at the bridge (see sul ponticell o). 

Au talon — at the frog or the heel of the how. 

Colle — the string is approached from the air and “pinched” lightly with the 
how. The tone is sounded simultaneously with the ”pinch” and the how 
is lifted from the string immediately. It is similar to pizzicato 
except that the how rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the how. The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as well as the stick. 

The how hair may either he turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can he quite satisfactoiy in producing the 
required quality of tone. 

Contraction — placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 

placement requires. 

Danpfer — the mute . 

Detache — separate smooth how strokes » one for each note , with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple detache to distinguish it from the variations given below. 

1. Grand detache ~ same as the above hut using the whole how for each note. 

2. Accented detach/ — each how stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and pressure hut without "pinching" the string sharply as in martele*" — 

no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detache — same as i5^2 above except that a whole how is 
used for each note. 

4. Detache port/ — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the soxmd (see portato ) . There may or may not he a 
small spacing between the notes hut the impression should he that the 
notes are slightly separated. 




string Terminology - page 2 
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Pet ache — (continued) 

5. Detache lance — a shortened quick bow stroke beginning with great 
speed s3.owing toward the end of the sound. Usually there should be a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a martele without the ’’pinch” . 

Extension ~ placing a finger or fingers farther apart on ^;he string than their 
normal placement. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position. 



1. 1-2 pattern means 12 3 

2. 2-3 pattern means 1 23 ^ 

3. 3-4 pattern means 1 2 34 



:} 



The basic finger patterns 



4 . Extended or All-whole-step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 4, i.e., 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5 . 1”23 4 pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers . 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7 • 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4 ; half -step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the ’’augmented second” 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 6 above). 

Flautando or flautato indicates the production of a flute— like tone accomplish- 
ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouette (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

I^og- — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

1. Natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 



2. Artificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened 'ty a 
’’stopping finger” (artificial nut). 
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“Hook” — attaching one or more notes to the same how stroke. This usually ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate hows if it would he 
advantageous to do so. 

Jete — see ricochet . 

Legato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted howstrokes — howing that involves lifting the how from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 

"Link” — see "hook” . 

Louts — see portato . 

Martele — a staccato producing type of how stroke, wel3. accented, hiting and 
strong. 

1. Simple martele^ (usually Just martele ) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he "pinched" at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch" most of the pressure is released. The how 
moves rapidly. Each note must he separated from the others. The tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2. Sustained martele^ ~ same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out . An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question 
The how is considerably slowed after the martele attack ("pinch"). 

3 . Grand martel/ — the simple martele executed with the whole how . 

Martele attack — see and ffl under martele above and also iinder " pinch" . 

Martellato — - this means either martfele or a howing that sounds like a martele , 
i . e . , in a martele style . 

"Pinch" — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack . 

Pizzicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb . Left hand pizzicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (+). Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are R.H. and L.H. or M.D. (mano destra) and M.S. (mano 
sinistra) . 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the how is placed. 

Portato (Loure) — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same how stroke 
! Restez — remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Saltato — a general tern meaning springing, rthounding or bounced. 
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Sautill^ — • a springing tow stroke that obtains its effect through the natural 

spring of the how coupled with the correct motion of the how hand and 
arm. It can he executed from the lower 1/3 of the how to somewhat 
above the middle. 

Son fil^ (spun tone) the long sustained tone. The best point contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving how 

strokes. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with how speed and sounding point . When the 
proper relationships are achievadj the tone "spins out 
almost without effort. 

So^mding point •— see point of contact . 

Spiccatr — the how is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air. 

The flying spiccato is a series of spiecato notes played in the same 

how direction. 

Staccato — a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. 

— a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of small 
martele strokes are to he executed on one and the same how stroke . 
(Also Vailed solid staccato and martele staccato . ) 

1. Rapid or nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
how arm which may need to he somewhat tensed to achieve success . 

2 . Flying staccato ’ performed in the same manner as the soli^. ^acpa^ 
except with a lighter preiSsure so that the how leaves the string between 
notes . 

Staccato volante — flying staccato (see immediately above). 

Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light howstroke near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

Sul tasto, sul tastieraa or sur la touche — see flautando . 



SIGNS ; 

1. Dots may mean any form of detache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2. Dashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3 . Dashes and dots combined may mean detache loPce , a modified spiccat o^ or 
a modified martele . 

4. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notep or to slur the 
notes (legato). 

5. The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccatp _ » 
flying staccato , flying spiccato , or ricochet . 
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SIGNS (continued): 

6. The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dashes will mean portato 
( loure ) » 

7. The staple-shaped sign (n) means down-how. This sign sometimes occurs 
upside down. 

8. The sign ( v ) means up-bow. This sign also occurs upside down in some 
editions . 

9. The comma or apostrophe usually means to lift the how or at least to 
phrase (breathe). It sometimes also means to recover the how, that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign, ) , means to lift the how. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the how or both. 

12. The sign / over a note means fouette or whipped bowing . 

13. The point or wedge ( y ) often means martele or a martellato execution. 

14. The sign, x (or or u), means an extension of one half -step. 

15. The sign ^ (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17. Bow placement or the area of the bow to be used: 

a. Fr. — near the frog of the bow. 

b. M. — near the middle of the bow. 

c. Pt. or tip. ~ near the point or tip of the bow. 

d. L.1/2, L.1/3, L.l/U — the lower 1/2, 1/3, l/h of the bow. 

e. U.1/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/^ of the bow. 

f. NB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/^B, l/^B, etc., means to use a whole bow, 

1/2 of the bow, 1/3 of the bow, 3/U of the bow, 1/1^ of the 
bow, etc. 

18. The positions are indicated as follows: 

ih) - half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

llh - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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Absolute music 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitt 
association with anything outside of itself. 


Aria 


A song for one or more voices. 


Atonality 


No key used. 


Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the arts who create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another. 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio, 
biblical text is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony {h movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually h octave range-. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instrument; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instrument with orchestra. 


Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Dive3rtimento 


Light music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than 4 movements . 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones . 
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Harpsiclioi*d 

Impromptu 

Invention 

Kappellmeister 

Lied (pi. Lieder) 

Leitmotiv 

Mass 

Mastersinger 

Musette 

Opera Luff a 

Oratorio 

Partial 

Partita 

Passion 

Polyphony 

Polytonality 

Prelude 

Programme music 
Recitative 

Requiem 

Rondo 



Clavier with strings struck hy quills. 

Spontaneous music. 

Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 

Director of music to a Prince, King or Rohleman. 

German art song. 

Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 

Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 

Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 

Bagpipe — also movement of a suite . 

Comic opera. 

Drama sung but not staged, costumed or acted. 

First tone in the harmonic series. 

Suite, several parts combined. 

Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 

Style of witing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part . 

Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 
Introductory movement . 

Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood 

A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic sp*='':ch than to song. 

Mass for the dead. 

Last movement of concerto or symphony. 

Literally a "joke.*' 3rd movement of a symphony. 



Scherzo 
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Sonat a-allegro 

Suite 

Symphony 

Tonality 

Virtuoso 
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form A exposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of French dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in h movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 

4. rondo 

A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 
Soloist . 



I 

I 
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BARTOK SUITE 



20th-2 

difficult 



ftrr. Serly 







TWENTIETH CENTURY 



1900 - 



Every generation finds the art of its contenporaries difficult to congorehend. 

This is perhaps more triie than ever in the twentieth century. However , modern 
music is not necessarily new and new music is not necessarily modern. The Roman- 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationalistic composers like Sihelius 
and Rachmaninoff. But in other more revolutionary hands it was transformed beyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let’s first examine 
the natural step-by-step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synonymous with so-called "modem" music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality) in his ballet , Petroucbka » and found it hi g hly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary order, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Schoenberg and his disciples are called "Atonal," "Twelve-tone," or "Serial* 
composers . 

But twentieth century music is not "atonal.** Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use. The new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

Then one can find the '*ertremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or music composed by a conputer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the Diusical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most influenced contemporary music. He has written an immense amount of 
chamber music but his music has remained very tonal. 

Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America’s contribution in 
the form of Jazz, that uniquely American and very influential idlcan of twentieth 
century mv,sic. Also to be included is the Broadway "musical comedy," a new kind 
of c^era. This highly successful American form of ert has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modern composers and their music is to remember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 
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Stravinsky 

Rachmaninoff 

Prokofiev 

Vaughan Williazas 

Schoenberg 

Walton 

Strauss 

Sibelius 

Bartok 

Copland 

Bernstein 

Hindemith 



Musicians of Twentieth Century 
World's greatest living composer. 

Last of Romantic virtuosos. 

Coinposer of Peter and the Wolf . 

Greatest English conrooser since seventeenth century. 
Twelve-tone composer. 

English con5)oser for movies made from Shake speare"s 
plays. 

Master of the tone poem. 

Composer of Finlandia . 

Greatest coinposer to come out of Hungary. 

Great American composer. 

Musical Director of New York Philharmonic. 

Composer of modem "tonal" music. 







BEIA BARTOK 

b. Nagyszentmiklos , Hungary 25 Marcb l88l 
d. New York City, USA 26 September 19^5 

^ <# 

The world had never known what Hungarian music was really like until Bela Bartok 
started out on his tremendously exciting adventure of collecting Hungarian folk 
music. For ei^t years he recorded, wrote down, or memorized the indigenous 
song and dance of eveiy locality he visited. Sometimes alone, sometimes with his 
fellow musician, ZoltsSi Kodaly, he soon discovered that all Hungarian music was 
not Just gypsy music , It wan a whole new world to him and he used this treasure 
house of melodies when he composed his six famous string quartets. 

His mother had encouraged his musical training as much as possible with her meager 
schoolteeicher*s salary, but Bart6k managed to study at the Liszt Academy in 
Budapest and was later professor of piano at the Academy. 

He was an excellent pianist, and his 1927 trip to the United States was sponsored 
by Baldwin Piano Company, His work was not enthusiastically received and the 
audience attitude did not change much thirteen years later vhen he came to New 
York to live. 

The last years of his life were very unhappy. For three years he was ill with 
leukemia, but managed to write some of his most compelling music during this time. 
To save time he devised a system of shorthand, later to be decoded by his friend, 
Tibor Serly; he even asked his own son, Peter, to help in marking teiroi, dynamic, 
and incidental markings. Even with his preparation, death took Bartci before he 
could finish the last seventeen bars of his piano concerto. 

Baartok did not live to know a^ general acceptance of his music. Within two years 
of his death several all-Bartok cycles were performed in different cities. Within 
five years most of his in5>ortant works were available on phonograph records. Today 
he is recognized as one of the most significant and individual composers of the 
twentieth century, 

Bartok *s music is not easy to listen to but it is dynamic music that grows on the 
listener, compelling him to absorb > and finally to accept with love. His style 
is discordant, rhythmically barbaric, intense and dramatic. 

Works : 

Concerto for orchestra 
6 String quartets 
Piano music 
3 Piano concertos 
1 Violin concerto 
1 Viola concerto 
Divertimento for strings 
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Bartok Suite 



20tb 

2 

moderate 



Bartok 
arr. Serly 



The Bartok Suite as arranged by Serly comes from Ten Easy Pieces for Piano by Bela 
Bartok. The first number is a Peasant Song , a slow | metre piece done in octaves 
by Bartok for the piano. 

The second number is called Evening in the Country (Transylvania in the recording) . 
In this music Bartok used the Aeolian mode, one of the ecclesiastical modes found 
in ancient Hungarian folk music. The Aeolian mode is the natural minor. Bartok 
used an interesting device of a pentatonic tune for the two contrasting themes - 
one rubato, the other vivo, non rubato. The pentatonic tunes (built on five 
tones) are quite easy to find. 

The Bear Dance is run throu^ with rapidly repeated single notes, above and below 
a rustic dance-tune which is blocked out in chords. Slovakian Dance is the con- 
cluding part of the Suite. 



The arranger is Tibor Serly, composer, teacher and conductor who has lived in New 
York City most of his life, having been brought here in 1903 when he was three 
years old. While completing his preliminary education in the public schools, he 
received his early musical instruction from his father, Lajos Serly, who was a 
well-known Hungarian ccmrposer and former conductor of the National Light Opera in 
Budapest. In 1921, Tibor Serly went abroad to complete his musical education. He 
studied composition and orchestration under Zoltan Kodaly, Leo Weiner, and Hans^ 
Koessler, and violin under Jeno Hubay. There, too, commenced the association with 
Bela Bartok which resulted, after a long friendship, in Serly 's being entrusted 
with the completion of the last bars of Bartok *s Third Piano Concerto and the en- 
tire ccmpletion of the Viola Concerto commissioned by William Primrose... a work 
which at Bartok *s death was left only in sketch form. 

Before giving up active playing in 1938 to devote his time to composing and teach- 
ing, Mr. Serly had been a violinist with several of our major symphony orchestras, 
including eight years with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. He 
was also an original member of the NBC Symphony under Arturo Toscanini. His other 
works include a Symphony , Sonata for Solo Violin , Concerto for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra and a Concerto for Trombone and Chamber Orchestra. 
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moderate to difficult 



STRING CRITIQUE 

GENERALITIES 

Finger Patterns, Extensions and Contractions; 

First violin 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, ext.; 1st finger extension. 

Second violin — the same. 

Viola — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, ext. 

String bass — 1st finger extension (pivot). 

Cello — lowered extensions. 

Positions: 

First violin ~ I, II, III, IV, V, VI. Viola — I, II, III. 

Second violin — ?5, I, II, III, IV, V. Cello — I, II, III, IV. 

String bass — I, II, Il3g, III, IIl3g. 

Bowing: Legato, lifted bowing, soijfile, flying staccato, spiccato, colie, 

portato, sautille, sustained martele, flying spiccato. 

Pizzicato: R.H. , single-notes, double-notes, triads. 

Ornaments: grace-notes ( 1st violin part ). 

Tremolo: 32nd note tremolo (P). 

I)ynamics: P, mP, mf, pid^, f, ff, t g; — ^ » dim., sfz. 

Rhythms: triplets against duplets (after (20) in No. 3). 

Meters, tempos and tempo changes: 2/2, 4/4, 3/4, alternating 4/4 and 3/4, 

d = 60, J = 132, 80, J = 104. 

Double-notes: 1st violin — 1 11 2 1 

3-m3, 2-P4, 1-P5, 1 -m6, o-m6. 

2nd violin — llo2o llo 

1-P5, o-M6, 0-P5, l-m6, 2 - m3, 3-M3,o-m6, 3-M2, 
3 1112 4 0 

0-P8, 3-m3, 2-P4, 2-A4, 1-M6, 2-M7, 1-P4. 
viola — o 1 3 o o o 2 3 1 

2-M3, 2-A4, 2-M6, 1-P4, o-P5, 1-M2, 2-P5, 3-P5, 2-P4, 

21112312 

o-m7, o-m6, o-m6, 3-M3, 4-M3, o-P8, 1-P5, o-M7 • 
cello — 1034413 

1-P5, 0-P5, 3-P5, 4-P5, 0-P8, o-m6, o-M7. 
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Bartok Suite 



GENERALITIES cent. 

2 2 2 0 

Chords: 1st violin — 1 1 2 1 

o -G Major, o-G Major, 1- C# minor, 2-quartal triad. 

o ^ 2 1 ^ ^ 

2nd violin — . o 1 i 1 ^ 

o-G Major, o-C Major, o-E minor, 1-E minor, o- G Major, 

3 2 

2 1 = 

1-C^ minor, o-C minor. 



viola — 2 
1 



2 o 2 2 

;.2 2 1 1 ^ 

o-P Major, :1-B^ Major, 3-P Major, 1 -Cj 5^ minor ^ 1-A minor, 
o 



1-quart al triad, 
cello — 1 2 

^ o 1 



2 

1 



o-G Major, o-C Major, 1-C# minor 



Harmonics; 



1st violin — mid-string E. 
viola — mid-string A and D 
cello — mid-string C, D, A 
string hass — mid-string D 



Signs: 
Vocabulary: 






* » • ^ ^ y n 






/A-. 



A , 



divisi, forte, piu forte, unison, sforzando, mezzo forte, 
diminuendo, allegro, broad spiccato, pizzicato, arco, mezzo piano, 
voita subito (v.s.), crescendo, subito piano, crescendo molto, 
poco ritardando, lento, rubato, allegretto, non rubato. 

Comment: viola part makes use of treble clef. 
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Bartok Suite 



PARTICULARS 

1. Peasant Song — all string parts generally move together* 

The style is a very well sustained legato at a relatively high dynamic 
level* The quality of tone and the sostenuto style present the problems* 
Except for the high notes in the 1st violin, the fingering was determined 
through the demands of smoothness and the need to produce a consistent 
quality of tone. The parallel kthB and 5ths, beginning 1 before (lO) , 
must be very well tuned. 

2. Slovakian Dance — 4 before (lO) t flying staccato in all string parts. 
The Low shoxildToE^leave the string until after the sounding of the first 
8th-note. 

5Jhe fingering in the viola part is designed to make use of the stronger 
fingers as well as to keep the tone quality consistent* 

2 and 1 before (lO) : a. ll string parts — spiccato, but broad - not the 

"pecky’* type^. The bow should barely leave the string. 

3 and 2 before (50) ; the strings (except for the bass) enter canonically. 
Each section should understand how its part relates to the others. 

viola — ~ treble clef. 

Last 3 meastires: inaudible bow change necessary on the sustained notes. 

Last two note¥"colle to get greatest possible accent. 

3. Evening in the Country — Beg inning to (l0) t Tremolo (piano) in the 
1st and 2nd violins in the upper 1/3 of bow. The rubato melody, viola, 
and cello parts, shoiild be very expressive with good clear emphasis to 
make the melody stand out. The conductor, of course must dictate the 

rubato. 

(10); 1st violin -- crisp but not too short spiccato bowing at the middle 
of the bow. The dotted quarter-note should move the bow to the frog, the 
lialf-note dictates movement back to, but not beyond, the middle. The 
foUowing 8th-note is slurred on to the rl but jerked slightly to begin 
the spiccato anew. 

Two fingerings are given for h and 5 after (lO) * Neither is utterly 
comfortable but each has its advantages. The upper one makes more use of 
the brighter E string; the lower one does not require such quick shifting. 
This is a good passage for the teaching of shifting among II, III, and IV 

positions. ^ . u. 4. 

3 middle parts — the pizzicato punctuation is quite in^ortant. The 

players should play as many of the double-notes and chords as they are 
capable of doing. 

Lento rubato after (20) ; the triplet accompanying figures should be 
spiccato but with not much separation and with very little lifting of 
the bow. 
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PARTICULARS cont. 

1 Lefore (U3) and similar places ; use detache porte for the syncopations in 

order to make them clear. 

k “before the end ; string bass — extend (pivot ) 1st finger so that the notes 
B and D can he played without a shift. 

3 before the end : viola, cello , string hass — inaudible bow change is 

required. 

4. Bear Dance Beginning: 1st and 2nd violin Since the tempo creates 

quite rapid 8th-notes (played sautille), the 1st two notes (l6ths) are 
likely to be played twice as slowly as they should. 

5th measure : this melody must be played very incisively. Since the bow 

leaves the string between each note some players will be quite likely to 
bounce the bow placidly instead of giving each note the strong attack it 
requires. 

5 before (30) : cello — stay on the D string starting in IV position to avoid 

rawness of the open keep a consistent tone quality. At 

3 after 30 . let the open D string ring along with the fingered D on the 
G-string. This applies also to the string bass 3 before UO. 

5 after (70) : 2nd violin — finger as if it were W. Stay on the G string 

during most of the crescendo and to the climax for more power. 

5 before (8o) : viola — to avoid the dangerous intonation problem in taking 

the perfect 5th with the same finger, use II position as indicated. 

2 a fter (lOO) : 1st and 2nd violins and viola — last two quarter-notes flying 

' spiccato but do not take bow beyond the middle so that the following 

whole-note (only 2 beats) will not be started with a chattering. 




EXPLANATION OF STRING TERMINOLOGY 



Arco — with the how. 



Am frosch — at the frog or the heel of the how. 

Arpeggio » 

1. Legato arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or U strings) — how mcves 

in the same direction for 3 or 4 notes and in a smooth ere 
taking 1 note and 1 string at a time. 

2. Sautille'' arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautille. 

3. Springing ( saltando , ricochet or jete ) arpeggio ~ same as above 
except that the how springs. 

An chevedet — at the bridge (see sul ponticello) . 

Au talon — at the freg or the heel of the how. 

Colle — the string is approached from the air and "pinched” lightly with the 
how. The tone is sounded simultaneously with the "pinch” and the how 
is lifted from the string immediately. It is similar to pizzicato 
except that the how rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the how. The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as well as the stick. 

The how hair may either he turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can he quite satisfactory in producing the 
required quality of tone. 

Contraction — placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 

placement requires. 

D^pfer — the mute . 

Detach^ — separate smooth how strokes* one for each note, with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple detache to distinguish it from the variations given below. 

1. Grand detache — same as the above hut using the whole how for each note. 

2. Accented detache — each how stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and pressure hut without "pinching” the string sharply as in martele_ — 
no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detache same as H2. above except that a whole how is 
used for each note. 

4. Detache port/ — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see portato) . There may or may not he a 

T T spacing between the notes hut the impression should he that the 
notes are slightly separated. 
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Pet ache — (continued) 

5. Detache lance — a shortened quick how stroke beginning with great 
speed slowing toward the end of the sound. Usually there should he a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a martele without the "pinch" . 

Extension — placing a finger or fingers farther apart on the string than their 
normal placement. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position. 

1. 1~2 pattern means 12 3 4. 

2 . 2-3 pattern means 1 23 ^ \ The basic finger •patterns 

3. 3-^ patter^ means 1 2 34. 

4 . Extended or All-whole-step or whole -tone pattern means 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5. 1**23 4 pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 
fingers . 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the "augmented second” 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 6 abo\'e). 

Fl autando or flautato — indicates the production of a flute-like tone accomplish- 
ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouett/ (whipped bowing) ~ the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

Frog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

Natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

Artificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened Iqr a 
"stopping finger” (artificial nut). 




1234, i.e., 

2nd between 1st 
2nd and 3rd 

3; half -step 

4; half -step 
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”Hook" — attaching one or more notes to the same bow stroke. This usually ap- 
plies to notes that would be played with separate bows if it would be 
advantageous to do so. 

Jete — see ricochet . 

Legato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted bowstrokes — bowing that involves lifting the bow from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 

”Link” — see ’liook” . 

Loure — see portato . 

Martele — a staccato producing type of bow stroke, well accented, biting and 
strong. 

1. Simple martele^ (usually Just martele ) ~ bow pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will be ”pinched” at the start of the 
stroke. After the ”pinch” most of the pressure is released. The bow 
moves rapidly. Each note must be separated from the others. The tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato, 

2. Sustained martele^ — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out . An adequate amount of bow must be available for the note in question , 
The bow is considerably slowed after the martele attack (”piach”). 

3. Grand martele — the simple martele executed with the whole bow. 

Martele attack — see #2 and §1 under martele above and also under ” pinch” . 

Martellato — this means either martele or a bowing that sounds like a martele^ , 
i.e.^ in a martele style. 

”Pinch” — the pressure applied to the string with the bow which, when the bow is 
moved, results in a consonant -like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack . 

Pizzicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb . Left hand pizzicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (+) . Indications as to which hand is 
to be used are R.K. and L.H, or M.D. (mano destra) and M.S. (mano 
sinistra) . 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the bow is placed. 

Portato (Lour^ — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same bow stroke. 
Restez ~ remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the bow is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Saltato — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or bounced. 
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Saiitille'^ 



a springing bow stroke that obtains its effect through the natur^ 
spring of the bow coupled with the correct motion of the bow hand and 
arm. It can be executed from the lower 1/3 of the bow to somewhat 

above the middle. 



Son file 



spun tone) — the long sustained tone. The best point of ynt^. Is 
nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strokes. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point . When the 
proper relationships are achieved, the tone "spins out 
almost id.thout effort. 



Sounding po5.nt — see point of contact . 



Spiccato 



Staccato 



the bow is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air. 

The spiccato is a series of spiccato notes pl^ed in the same 

bow direction. 

— a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. ^ 

— a specific term meaning tp the string player that a series of smal 
marteie strokes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke. 
(Also called solid staccato and mar tele staccato . ) 



1. Rapid or nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid osciUation of the 
bow“1^ which may need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success . 



2. Flving staccato — performed in the same maimer as the gpli^ . __ 

except with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the string between 

notes . 

! 

' Staccato volante — flying staccato (see immediately above) . 

j Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light bowstroke_ near enough to^the 
^ ^ bridge so that a nasal glassy tons quality is produced. 



Sul tasto, sul tastiera , or sur la touche — see flaut ando . 



SIGNS ; 

1. Dots may mean any form of detache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2 • Dashes may meein detache or detache porte . 

3. Dashes and dots ccmbined may mean detaclm jjnce» a modified spicca ; ^ or 
a modified martele^ . 

U. The tie or elur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 

5. The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccat o, 
flying staccato , flying spiccato , or ricochet . 
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SIGNS (continued): 

6. The tie or slur mark in conjunction -vdth dashes will mean portato 
( loure ). 

7. The staple-shaped sign (fl) means down-how. This sign sometimes occurs 
upside down. 

8. The sign ( v ) means up-bow. This sign also occurs upside down in some 
editions. 

9. The comma or apostrophe usually means to lift the bow or at least to 
phrase (breathe). It sometimes also means to recover the bow, that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign, ) , means to lift the bow. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the bow or both. 

12. The sign / over a note means fouette or whipped bowing . 

13 . The point or wedge ( f ) often means martele or a martellato execution . 

14. The sign, x (or^, oru), means an extension of one half-step. 

15. The sign ^ (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17. Bow placement or the area of the bow to be used: 
a. Fr. — near the frog of the bow. 

•b. M. — near the middle of the bow. 

c. Pt. or tip. — near the point or tip of ’:he bow. 

d. L.1/2, L.1/3, L.1/J| — the lower 1/2, l/3s 1/^ of the bow. 

e. U.1/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 of the bow. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/4B, 1/4B, etc., means to use a whole bow, 

1/2 of the bow, 1/3 of the bow, 3/4 of the bow, 1/4 of the 
bow, etc. 

The positions are indicated as follows: 

(3§) - half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

II^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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BRASS CRITIQUE 

Brass parts are not difficult in this work hut care must he taken to preserve 
correct style* 

In Peasant Song insist on full rich tone without force and with good tuning. 

In Slovakian Dance 8th notes must he well separated and played in "clipped" style. 

Evening in the Country presents a tuning problem in measure 19. Low Cit in trunqpet 
must he "lipped" quite low. Theme at Ul should he hroad and full. 

Bear Dnnce must he played in very short staccato with special emphasis on accented 
half-notes. 



WOODWIRB CRITIQUE 

Clarinet - Evening in t he Country First clarinet 5 after (20) finger C# 

QTKL. This is difficult because of register crossings and the key. 

In the Bear Dance the second clarinet should always alternate little finger keys . 
Pouith space Eh is preceded by Dh or B; Dh several times. 

Bassoon - Play very legato, use "da" syllable, not "ta." Use "da" for staccato 
low D, "ta" for staccato on 3rd line D. After (70) use little finger thumb 
F#. This is only in Bear Dance . 

Ohoe - In Slovakian Dance use Fork F in conjunction with Eh and D. 

In Evening in the Country ^ after (20) keep throat very open to facilitate motion 
across break. 

In Bear Dance use Fork F fingering in E^ in first bars, in conjunction with Cj?. 

Flute - In first number phrase in 2-har sections or flutist will breathe more 
often. High G entrance 3 bars from the end may need more volume than mp. 

In final movement, the flute part is tricky; will take much practice. 
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PERCUSSION CRITIQUE 

Peasant Song - Seven measures after 10 and eight measures ^ter 20 the timpani 
pitch is in unison with the basses. Use soft or medium soft sticks. 

Slovakian Dance - Snare drum throughout is in unison with the strings. Play near 
rim (about 1 to 2” from rim) to achieve pp. 

Seven measures after Uo the hass drum is in unison with the ensemble. 



Four measures after 60 cymbal must be played secco. 

To facilitate the bass drum roll in the third measure from the end the bass drum 
may be tipped on its side and played with timpani sticks. 

-in the Country - At 30 snare drum play near rim (as above) for pp. 

Bass drum use a small firm beater. 



Bear Dance - Opening rim shot should be played with left stict resti^ on the 
rim of the drum with the bead of the stick in the center. Strike j.eft s 
with right stick about 2" from the rim. Bass drum in the ttod “e“ure ^ould 
use a soft beater. Observe all note values. For example, the somd of m 
ei^th note should be stopped on the following rest. Triangle notes marked <>■ 

let ring. 



CLARINET 



Chromatic Fingerings 
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DIGEST TERvMINOLOGy 



Absolute music 
Aria 

Atonality 
Avant garde 

Cadenza 

Canon 

Cantata 

Chorale 

Chorale-prelude 
Classic sonata 
Clavichord 
Clavier 
Concerto 
Concerto Grosso 

Continuo 

Contrapuntal 

Divertimento 

Fantasia 

Fugue 

Harmonic series 
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In contrast to programme music — music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself. 

A song for one or more voices. 

No key used. 

Pertaining to those in the arts who create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 

A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 

A device of imitation hy one melodic line of another . 

Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
hihlical text is often used. 

Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 

Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 

Form of the symphony movements). 

Clavier hit by tangent - usually k. octave range*. 

Any keyboard insti*ument; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 

Solo instrument with orchestra. 

Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 

Figured bass line in Baroque era. 

The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 

Li^t music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than H movements . 

The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 

Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 

A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 
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Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck hy quills. 


Impromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


Kappelhnei ster 


Director of music to a Prince, King or Nobleman. 


Lied (pi. Lieder) 


German art song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a S 3 rmphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Musette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera huffa 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged, costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several parts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Prograaiime music 


Music that tells a * ‘ ory, paints a picture or sets a mood 


Becitative 


A style of singing u. . o xs more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a ’’joke." 3rd movement of a syn 5 )hony. 
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Sonata-allegro 

Suite 

Symphony 

Tonality 

Virtuoso 



ERIC 



form A exposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of French dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in h movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 
k, rondo 

A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 
Soloist . 



DER ROSEHKAVALIER 



20th-2 

difficult 



STRAUSS 

arr. 

Perry 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY 
1900 - 



Every generation finds the art of its contemporaries difficult to comprehend. 

This is perhaps more true than ever in the twentieth century. However, modem 
music is not necessarily new and new music is not necessai*ily modem. The Roman- 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationalistic con 5 >osers like Sibelius 
and Rachmaninoff. But in other more revolutionary hands it was transformed beyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let’s first examine 
the natUTfd step-by-step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synonymous with so-called ’’modem” music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality) in his ballet, Petroucbka , and found it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary order, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Schoenberg and his disciples are called ’’Atonsil,” ’’Twelve-tone," or ’’Serial’ 
con^sers . 

But all twentieth century music is not "atonal.” Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modern mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use. The new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

Then one can find the "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or music cos^osed by computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Scho.^nberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most influenced contemporary music. He has written an i’umense amount of 
chamber music but his music has remained very tonal. 

Any accomt of ..wentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the foim of Jaiiz, that uniquely American and very influential idican of twentieth 
century music » Also to be included is the Broadway "musical comedy , " a new kind 
of opera. Tils highly successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the. best way to understand modern composers and their music is to remember 
that in thtiir day there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 
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Stravinsky 


Musicians of Twentieth Century 
World’s greatest living composer. 


Rachmaninoff 


Last of Romantic virtuosos. 


Prokofiev 


Composer of Peter and the Wolf. 


Vaughan Williams 


Greatest English composer since seventeenth century. 


Schoenberg 


Twelve-tone composer. 


Walton 


English composer for movies made from Shakespeare”s 
plays . 


Strauss 


Master of the tone poem. 


Sihelius 


Composer of Finlandia. 


Bartok 


Greatest composer to come out of Hungary. 


Copland 


Great American composer. 


Bernstein 

Hindemith 


Musical Director of New York Philharmonic. 
Composer of modern ’’tonal" music. 



Hindemith 



RICHARD STRAUSS 



b. Munich, Germany 11 June l86U 

d. Garmisch-Partenkirchen 8 September 19^9 
(Bavarian Alps) 



Richard Strauss was one of the few nrusician-composers of his time who received a 
thorough academic training as well as musical instruction. His father was a 
celebrated horn player who was an avid anti-Wagner musician and tried to influence 
his son in the same direction. Later in life, Strauss became a passionate Wag- 
ner ite and championed his music. 

While Strauss was at the University of Munich he was made assistant conductor to 
Han von Bulow, one of the first in the long line of virtuoso conductors. Hans 
von Billow was attracted to young Strauss * music and commissioned him to write a 
suite for the orchestra. Through von Bulow *s recommendation, Strauss was given 
the job of Kapellmeister of the opera at Munich. 

Strauss married a young singer and enjoyed a happy, satisfying home life. Soon 
he was called to Berlin for a twenty-year appointment as Conductor of the Royal 
Opera. The success of his own music was helped by his concert tours which took 
him all over Europe and even to America. 

Strauss demonstrated to the world the defiance of an old man who had found his 
place in the world and knew where it was During World War II Hitler had banned 
all non-Aryan music but Strauss refused to dismiss his Je’dsh librettist , Hugo 
von Hof fmannsthal . This defiance between Strauss, the respected old man of German 
music, and Adolf Hitler went right on but Strauss lived peacefully at his villa in 
the Bavarian Alps. There the American soldiers found him still writing music at 
the age of eighty-one. In 1948 the grand old man died with a whimsical note, "I 
have had a fine time in life, much of it spent in explaining that I am not the 
man who wrote the Blue Danube .” 

To be a successful business man, to have a happy marriage, to keep calm when all 
other musicians were on tenterhooks, these were unique characteristics of a 
musici^. Perhaps the Romantic movement needed the cool, calm intellect of such 
a man as it moved dangerously close to sentimentalism. 

Richard Strauss pursued the Romantic style to its utmost limits in his: '5' one poems 
and stage works. Most of his work was with the ^nnphonic poem, a technique well- 
developed by Franz Liszt. The symphonic poem is developed from a literary basis - 
from suggestions outside the realm of m^oic. This was truly program music - 
music to tell a story, draw a picture. 

Works : 

15 Operas - Salome of the Bible 
Per Rosenkavalier 
Choral works 

Symphonic poems , Til Eulenspiegel ' s Merry Pranks 
Tone poems - Macbeth Don Quixote Don Juan 

Death and Transfiguration 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Bin Heldenleben 

Chamber music 
Vocal music 
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Strauss 

Arr. Harold Perry 

A comedy for music is the best vay to describe Richard Strauss* ”Der 
Bosenkavalier”. The plot is rather simple; a young man disguises himself as a 
maid with whom an elderly Baron “falls in love,” But true love win. out, all 
disguises are thrown off and the story ends happily* The music not the text 
makes this a famous opera. 

The captivating music makes frequent use of the ever-delightful waltz. This opera 
is in an entirely different vein than that in which the Strauss of the Syirohonic 
Poems ■srrote. The atmosphere is light and romantic; truly delightful music. 

The story goes that Richard Strauss, being mistaken for the waltz king, Johann, 
was asked to autograph a copy of “The Beautiful Blue Danube,” Without a smile 
he took his pen and wrote, 

"A delightful piece of music. Not, I*m sor:i:y to say, written 
■fcy me,” 

Signed, 

Richard Strauss 
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Melodies ffom **Der RosenkaYalier* * 

Strauss 
Arr. Perry 

STRIHG CRITIQUE 

OTERALITIES 

Finger Pattenas, Extensions and Contractions: 

1st violin — ext., 1-2, 2-3 > 1-2-3. 

2nd violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-U, 1-23, 2-3-U, first finger extension. 
1 to U contraction (d4). 

Viola — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 1-2-3, first finger extension. 

Cello — Lowered extensions. 



Positions: 

1st violin — hi I, 1^9 
2nd vioi5r — I, II, III. 

Viola — I, II, III. 

CiliT - I, II, III, IV. 

String bass — hi I, H, HI* 

Bowing: legato, detache, detache porte, lifts, cletache lance, colle, hooks 

Pizzicato: None 



Ornaments; grace notes. 

Tremolo : None 

r^amics: p, mp, mf, f, p espr., > cresc., dim. 

Rhytlms: triplets 

Meters, Tempos and tempo changes: C, 3/4, un poco largo (i- 6o), L*istesso tempo 

un poco sostenuto (i=68), andante tranquillo (i =69) , ten^jodi 
valse (J,= 44), Pin mosso, Piu eommodo poco rit., atempo. 



Double-notes : 2nd violin — 2 1 o 3 

1-M6, o-m6, 0-P5, 2-m6. 

Viola — I 2 o o o 

o-M6, o-mT, 3-M2, 2-m3, l-d5, 1-P4, l-m3, o-P5, o-Pa, 

1 2 
3-m3, o-m3. 



Cello — 1 1.0 o o 

1-P5, o-m6, 0-P5, 1-p 4, 3-m3. 



Chords : None 

Harmonics: 1st violin -mid-string A, 

Cello — mid-string G. 
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l.felodies from ”Der Rosenkavalier” 



GEIJERALITIES cont. 



Signs: 

Voca'bulary: espressivo, crescendo, diminuendo , piano , 

piano, major, minor, slur, hook, tie, see 

etc. 



forte, mezzo forte, mezzo 
also under Meters, tempos , 




Comment: Most of the time the strings play legato hut it is a broad and y ^ 

brilliant legato that is needed. To produce this style, the point- 
of-contact must be some what nearer the bridge with the feeling of 
good friction between bow and string. Since the bow does very 
articulating, it remains for the left hand to accomplish most of the 
rhythmic accuracy and clarity of enunciation demanded. Finger mo ions 
may need to be checked for enough percussivenuss ^d for the ability to 
use plucking motions as the fingers leave the string. Vibrato, o 
course, is really an essential to the performance of this composition. 
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Melodies from ”Der Rosenkavalier” 



PARTICULARS 

First complete measure ; all string parts — use very broad detache porte bowing 

to give style to the separate quarter-notes. 

Introduction : Viola — use III and II position to keep part mostly on the D string. 

2 before (l) ; II position in the Ist violin to keep the A string quality. 

(1) ! 2nd violin — use II position to stay on the D string. Later, 3 and 2 before 

2, III position is used to allow the stronger 2nd finger to 
play A and D. 

Viola and Cello — easy double-notes. 

String bass — II position is used beginning with 2nd 
measure to keep tone more consistent (use of the open A 
would most likely cause an unwanted accent on beat four). 

1st violin — the use of II, III, and IV positions is to 
avoid an open A and to keep the melody as much on the D and A 
strings as possible. 

(2) to (5) : 1st and 2nd violin — the use of III position is to make possible 

more vibrato and expressiveness. 

1st violin — the E# just before (3) is best taken with 2nd finger 
to avoid a smear. 

Viola — III and II positions used to keep the part mostly on the C 
string until (U). Check the playing of the easy double-notes at 

w. 

Cello — fingering designed to obtain as much expressiveness as 
possible. I, II, III, and IV positions are used. 

Str ing bass — same as cello except positions are I, II and III. 

($) to (6) ; 1st violin — melody begins with a somewhat melancholy flavor (IV 
position — — ^ III position, D string) but changes to a quite bright 
and gay 2nd half with grace notes and leaps (I and III positions 
A and E strings). 

2nd violin — doubles the 1st part but in harmony - begins in 
II position. 

Viola — uses II position. 

Cello — the string crossing may present some students with problems 
of playing the notes evenly. They might need some special help. 

Uneven string crossings of this kind are usually due to the bow being 
removed too far from the string to which it must return. The bow 
should be very nearly on two strings even though only one is being 
played on at a time. This passage can take a little more time to 
learn because it is a mixture of single-string and double-string 
playing and the resulting problems of coordination are more complex. 
String bass — open string pizzicati ring much longer than stopped 
ones, so most G*s and D*s are II position using a finger. 

(6) to (8) ; 1st violin — This melody has a wide range and wide leaps. Quite a 
bit of shifting is called for to avoid awkward string crossing ajad 
to keep the tone smooth and consistent. I, III and IV positions are 
used. The bow should lift after the first note of the Tth measure. 

Do not shorten the note much, however. 

2nd violin — one short spot in II position and another in III 
position. 
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Melodies from "Der Eosenkavalier” 



PARTICULABS cont. 

Viola 2 places are in III position and one makes use of a first 

finger extension. 

Cello — Quite a lot of II position to limit the use of the open D 
and to avoid awkward string crossings. Players should he sure to 
observe the 8th-rests but without chopping off the ends of the notes. 
When using the lower half of the bow, lifting the bow slightly is 
the surest way to get a good release. 

String bass — Players with large enough and/or flexibile enough hands 
may be able to play the minor third B D without shifting. 

(8) to (9)1 Is'fc ar d 2nd violins — a little III pos# is used but the item needing 

practice and extra care in execution is the crescendo to piano at the 
6th to the Tth measures. The 6th measure is up-bow making the first 
note of the P down-bow. String players need just a split second of 
silence to lighten the bow. This bit of time also allows the forte to 
"clear'-’ making the initial part of the P audible and more noticeable. 
Viola — crescendo to P also but crescendo is down— bow making the basic 
prnhT pm a little easier to execute. The cresc. is more difficult 
however. The fingering makes the accuracy of pitch easier and there 
is no sliding of fingers. 

Cello — open strings are difficult to make expressive, so IV position 
is used. The same cresc. to P problem is here also bowed as in the 
Viola part . 

String bass — II position used to make vibrato and more expressive- 
ness possible. 

(9) to (11) ; 1st violin — the shift to 1st position and to ^ position keeps the 

melody on the E string. Strauss loved the beautiful quality 
possible on the Violin E, also, the tone is more consistent. 

2nd violin — the alternate (upper) fingering, II pos., has the 
advantage of a stronger, more expressive finger for the sustained E's. 
Viola — III position used so as ^o stay mostly on the D string. 

Cello — The fifth line A's should almost all be taken with a 
finger. IV position is indicated U and 5 before (lO) because ox 
the need for vibrato and a more subdued qu lity, but the 0 # will 
probably need extra care to make it in tune. 

String bass — The notes played arco should sound nearly like strong 
pizzicato. Use colle bowing. 

1st and 2nd violins, viola and cello — The 8th-notes 3 and 5 
before (lO) should be played with a nice3.y biting saltato (flying 
spiccato) . 

( 11 ) to the end : all string parts — The ties and paired slurred 8th notes present 

the problem, solved by hooking, of markedly unequal durations for 
what would have to be, if regular bowing were used, equal bow^ 
lengths. The hooking should not involve much separation of tie 
from 8th-note pair. Note the change of dynamics on the anacrusis 
to the last note. 

1st violin — The A's played as harmonics present a nice contrast 
to those played normally. 
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Melodies from ”Per Rosenkavalier” 

PARTICULARS cont. 

2nd violin — the chromatic passage 7 before (12) would not be 
clean if sliding fingers were used. Maybe this passage should 
be brought out? 

Viola and Cello — the piszicato double-notes may be divided or 
played in unison. II, III and IV positions used in the Cello part 
and III pos. in the Viola part to make use of stronger fingers. 
String bass — II and III positions used for expression and quality. 
Some hands may be able to make the an extension. 
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Der Rosenkavalier 
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Strauss 

arr. Harold Perry 
BRASS CRITIQUE 

Brass parts are quite easy in this arrangement. The only possible trouble might 
come in the key signature in trumpet. Be sure to play D#. 

Cues should be played only in absolute necessity. One measure before (lO) trumpet 
should be predominant. 

WOODWIND CRITIQUE 

Clarinet - Three measures before (9) the first clarinet should use chromatic YH 
on second not first. At (9) and 4 after (9) use right hand B followed by left 
hand B#» Same thing at (10). 

Bassoon - Play low E in 3rd bar with y p key on to slur more easily to Fork E ^ . 
Use syllable "du” to tongue low E b . Use large amount of half hole on all Hh 
line n. 

Play 2nd bar of (5) for more projection. ^ ^ 

Use whenever full sound is needed on C#. 

Second bar of (ll) play low D with thumb ' 

on p p key for easy slur to 3rd line D. , ^ 

f- 

Oboe - In solo at (5) use trill key for grace note C#; add it to B ^fingering. 

Trill key is located between 2nd and 3rd finger of L. H. Use Fork F fingering 
3 before (ll). 

Flute - Solo at (l) needs breath markings. Phrase is quite long and flutist 
might tend to breath at end of each slur, spoiling the line. At (4) use 
tongue and blow through each note; no break in breath. Again watch phrasing and 
breath. 



PERCUSSION CRITIQUE 



Timpanist tr k-vv indicates a timpani roll. The timpanist may check his pitch 
(the E^ which was changed to a D) by listening to the low strings as he plays his 
roll 6 measures before i*. The last three measures the timpanist must muffle the 
drums on beat two of each ''easure. 

Snare drum 9 to 11. The rhythm accompaniment is in unison with the trumpets and 
the first horn. Snare drum should match the style of the brass. 9-11 snare drum 
play about three inches from the rim to achieve the Piano dynamic marking. 
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EXPLANATION OF STRING TERMINOLOGY 



Arco — with the how. 

Am frosch — at the frog or the heel of the how. 



Arpeggio — I > ^ 

1. Legato arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 

in the same direction for 3 or 4 notes and in a smooth arc 
taking 1 note and 1 string at a time. 

2. Sautille^ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautille. 

3. Springing ( saltando > ricochet or ^ete ) arpeggio — same as above 
except that the how springs. 

An chevalet — at the bridge (see sul ponticello ). 

Au talon — at the frog or the heel of the how. 

CoUe ~ the string is approached from the air and "pinched” lightly with the 
how. The tone is sounded simultaneously with the "pinch” ^d the how 
is lifted from the string immediately. It is similar to pizzicato 
except that the how rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the how. The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as well as the stick. 

The how hair may either he turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can he quite satisfactory in producing the 
required quality of tone. 

Contraction — placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 

placement requires. 

D^pfer — the mute. 

Pet ache — separate smooth how strokes* one for each note, with no variation in 

presfcjure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple detache to distinguish it from the variations given below. 

1. Grand detache — same as the above hut using the whole how for each note. 

2 . Accented detach^ — each how stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and pressure hut without "pinching” the string sharply as in martele — 

no separation between the notes. 

Accented gr and detache — - same as ^2 above except that a whole how is 
used for each note. 

4. Detache porte — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see portato ). There may or may not he a 
small spacing between the notes hut the impression should he that the 
notes are slightly separated. 
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Pet ache — (continued) 

5. Detache lance — a shortened quick how stroke beginning with great 
speed slowing toward the end of the sound. Usually there should be a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a ma3rtele without the "pinch” . 

Extension — placing a finger or fingers farther apart on ^Jhe string than their 
normal placement. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position. 

1 . 1-2 pattern means 12 3 ^ 

2 . 2-3 pattern means 1 23 ^ . \ The basic finger patterns 

3. 3-^ pattern means 1 2 34. J 

4. Extended or All-whole -step or whole -tone pattern means 1 2 3 4, i.e. , 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5. 1*^23 4 pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd 3rd 
fingers . 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; half -step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the "augmented second” 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 6 above). 

Flautando or flautato — indicates the production of a flute-like tone accomplish 

ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouett/ (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

Frog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Hamonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

1. Natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2. Artificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened 1:^ a 
"stopping finger" (artificial nut). 
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”Hook” -*- > attaching one or more notes to the same how stroke* This usually ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate ho\»B if it would he 
advantageous to do so. 

Jete — see ricochet * 

Legato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted howstrokes — howing that involves lifting the bow from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 

“Link" — see "hook" . 

Loure — see portato . 

Martel^ — a staccato producing type of how stroke# we3^ accented, hiting and 
strong . 

1. Simple martele^ (usually Just martele) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he "pinched" at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch" most of the pressure is released. The how 
moves rapidly* Each note must he separated from the others. The tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2. Sustained martel^ same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out. An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question. 
The how is considerably slowed after the martele attack ("pinch"). 

3 . Grand martel^ ~ the simpl e martele executed with the whole how . 

Martele attack ~ see ^2 and j5^1 under martele above and also under " pinch" . 

Martellato — this means either mar1.«dle or a howing that sounds like a martele , 
i.e., in a martele style. 

"Pi nch " — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack . 

Pizzicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb . Left hand pizzica;^_ 
is indicated with a plus sign (+). Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are R.H. and L.H. or M.D. (meno destra) and M.S. (mano 
sinistra) . 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the how is placed. 

Portato Q.our^) — two or more detache porte notes performed on the s ime how stroke . 
Restez — remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Saltato — a general term msvaning springing, rebounding or bounced. 
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Sautille"^ — a springing bow stroke that obtains its effect through the natural 

spring of the bow coupled with the correct motion of the bow hand and 
arm. It can be executed from the lower 1/3 of the bow to somewhat 
above the middle. 

Son fil^ ( spun tone ) — the long sustained tone. The best point of contact Is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strokes. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point . When the 
proper relationships are achieved, the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort. 

Sounding point — see point of contact . 

Spiccato — the bow is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air. 

The flying spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the same 
bow direction. 

St accato — a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. 

— a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of small 
msirtele strokes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke . 
(Also called solid staccato and martele staccato . ) 

nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow arm which may need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success . 

2 . Flying staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the string between 
notes . 

Staccato volante * flying staccato (see immediately above) . 

Sul ponticello — play with a. relatively light bowstroke near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

Sul tasto , s\tl tastiera , or sur la touche — see flautando . 



SIGNS ; 

1. Dots may mean any form of detache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2. Dashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3. Dashes and dots combined may mean detache lance , a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele . 

4. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 



5. The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccato , 
flying staccato, flying spiccato , or ricochet . 
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SIGNS (continued): 

6. The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dashes will mean portato 
( loure ) . 

7. The staple-shaped sign (n) means down-how. This sign sometimes occurs 
upside down. 

8. The sign ( v ) means up-how. This sign also occurs upside down in some 
edition" 

9. The comma or apostrophe usually means to lift the bow or at least to 
phrase (hreathe). It sometimes also means to recover the how, that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign, ) , means to lift the how. 

11. The sign // means to top or to lift the how or ooth. 

12. The sign / over a note means fouette or whipped howing . 

13. The point or wedge ( f ) often means martele or a martellato execution. 

14. The sign, x (or<^, oru), means an extension of one half -step. 

15. The sign ^ (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17. Bow placement or the area of the how to be used: 

a. Fr. — near the frog of the how. 

h. M. — near the middle of the how. 

c. Pt. or tip. — near the point or tip of the how. 

do L.1/2, L.1/3, L.l/U — the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1/^ of the how. 

e. U.1/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/^ of the how. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/i^B, 1/4B, etc., means to use a whole how, 

1/2 of the how, 1/3 of the how, 3/^ of the how, l/k of the 
how, etc. 

18. The positions are indicated as follows: 

{h) - half positivon. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

11% - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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Svex 7 generation finds the srt of its conteq^aries difficult to conprehend. 

This is perhaps taore true than ever in the twentieth century* Bdwevery aodem 
music Is not necessarily new and new nusic is not necessarily y>dem* !Cie Roman- 
tic tradition persisted for a long time In nationalistic conposers like Sihelius 
and Rac h ma n i n off. But in other rerolutionary hands it was transfer]^ heyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let's first examine 
the natural atep-hy-atep progress from tonality to atonality which tc most listen- 
ers ia synonymous with so-called '’modern'' music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scfi^s with a definite tonality. Vagner wanted more variety ao he added 
chrcnaticisn - the of half-steps. Xgor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality} in his ballet, Petrouchka. and found it hicd>ly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and \ise a astern of no key at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary order, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Schoenberg and his disciples ere called "Atonal," "Twelve-tone," or "Serial’ 
coDposers. 

But all twentieth century music is not "atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well as the introduction of new end barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use. The new coeposers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the ^rcuseionist in their music. 

Then one can find the "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or music, couposed by a computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
Of instruBM^ts seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and' Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of coopcsers 
who has most influenced contesporary music. He has written an Imenae amount of 
chamber music hut bis music has remained vary tonal. 

Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jaxa, that uniquely American and very Influential idioa of twentieth 
century music. Alto to be included is the Broadway "musical comedy," a new kirii 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received aH over the world. ^ 

Perhaps the heat way to understand modem composers and their music Is to rooember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mosart and Beethoven as 
the most dsring iconoclasts of their time. 
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StrftYiQsky 

BacfaiBaxiinoff 

Frokofier 

7ftughsxi WUliond 

Schoenberg 

Walton 

Strauss 

Siheliiis 

Bartoh 

Sopland 

Bernstein 



Musicians of Twentieth Century 
World’s greatest living corg^cser* 

Last of Bonantic virtuosos. 

Cooposer of Peter end the Wolf. 

Greatest English cooposer since seventeenth century. 

t 

\ 

Twelve-tone coi^ser. 

English composer for stovies made from Shahestpeare*'8 
plajB. 

Master of the tone poem. 

Coogposer of Finlandia. 

(hreatest composer to come out of Hungary. 

Great American composer. 

Musical Director of Hew fork Philharmonic. 

Composer of modem "tonal” music. 



' - ■ 
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A^tdxi. ire iMore a p?oi&l&ent rnttslclan^-coosposer i&o Iregin his coreer as a ^plbist 
in a bogr's choir. WilUam WaXton sang in the choir at Christ Chaireh» Ox^rd* hut 
ires later (ucpelled Ibecause he oegXected his acedesaic studies. He was sj^ding 
all Of his tiare studyii^ 

His acquidstance with the Sitvell fcodLlr the heglnning cf his ttm as a 
con(poaer. He took sone MghX/ clever, nonserosical poems of Hdith Sitirell's asid 
set them to sixsic. This l^ade> an s^LsiseoeLt. of the high-1 iiiks kind hut still of 
good q]o^ty music, vas an ianSuiate success uith the tendon audiences* 

Valton’s career vas hriefl^r interrupted during iforld II vhen he sesfved in the 
amhulance co^ps* He also vrote ouaic for documentexy films used during the ear. 

Writing movie music has been one of his biggest Jobs. Shakespeare lovers will 
appreciate Walton's music vritten for Hamlet and Henry W* 



Xu 1^1 vss knighted end gredtially ^ov“»ed the position In English music 

held up to the 1^0's by Balph Vaughan Williams. 

Wslton's orchestrations are brilliant; his rhythms are vibrant; his melodic lihe 
long and flexible. Eta harmonic and contrapuntal vriting is detailed and some- 
times coi^e>^. His technical astuteness is (soobined with a sensitivity of ex- 
pression and deep emotional cont^t . Be wltes In a definite S^&glish style vith 
a strong sense of tonality. 

Works: 

Orchestral asusic - ^ade 

Shakespeare Suite 
English motion pictures « Hamlet 

^aary V 

Marches - Crown Imperial for col^atioa of Ceorge VI (l^lT) 

Orb and Scepfere for coronation of Elii^aheth II {1953) 
Concerto for viola and orchestra ^ 

C<^cei^to for Violin and orchestra 
'Voc^'WkiEi 
■ .-Cheaber ' music 
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WUXiatt ITaXton 
arr* Qoehr 



Ktatou’t men«sblfi vltb Uw timaa SltiNOl fanissr ites tieksoume fM Ui 
SUCC 4 SM with «b3n it MS serfoned in. 1923 > Vhbn |*gj^M« tbe 

crcbAstxs MS hidden tebiiid s pa^ed dOrtsic on Mldh there'vss s Mige fde« 
painted idth an openihd throiijEdt 'tMch the post opolce. There mto eijcteen of 
Edith SitMU’s poems in the original setting} later Walton tool five awMS and 
'them into a suite - the polha. Mine, Swiss jrodeling song, tango, saA 
tayaOit e X X ae 

.tEbe ncmaeaaicaX norda aerved aa an excellent cosqpanlon to Walton's cbaxisin|^ 
jsttaiCe Andlenceo since then have been sssused as veil as app^clatl*^ thds 
ha:g^ ccmbination of aownd and verae« 

In the Goehr arrangement 9 the four dancea are; Polha» Tango» Poipular Gongp and 
Taraht^llae 



PaUci9. 



by mth Sitwell 



la la la la la la la 
La la! 

See me dance the polhat" 
Said Mr; Wa^a like a bears 
**Wlth w tc# hat 
And my whiskers that >> 

Ciya la la) trap the Fair. ...” 



Mr* Goehr who arraej>ged this set of PCnr Dances studied under Schoenberg, he la 
on the staff of MorUy College in London. He is a coo^ser of radio, theatre 
and flli music as Is alsc Winiaa Walton. 



!Eh^s ra<?9fdixt€r 1* Angel production of the Royal H^lhaanoonlc Orchestra with 
S^ i^ucobn ^ar^t, conducting. 

Side 1 Band h and T 
Side 2 Band 1 and 2 
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Finger Patterns » Extensions and Contractions: . , i 

1 st vlolto 2-^3f 63cte> X^^3f 2*»3*^$ 12^34f 2-3-^$ 1 ^* 2 - 3 -h 5 

kth finger extension. 



9nfl ■rfniin — 1-a, 2-3, 3-*t. ext., 1-2-3 , 2-3-4, 1-2-3-U, 1st fln^r 
. extension* 

yiola — 1»2, 2-3, 3-4, ext*, 1-2-3, 2-3-i^» 1st finger extension, 

pivot fingering for chrom* scale* 

Cello — lowered extension, upward extension* 

String bass lowered extensions* 



Positions: ’ v - 

1st violin — I, II, in, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII* 
2nd violin — I, II, III, 1^, V. 



Viola — k, I, n. III, IV* 



Silo — h* Iv n. III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, thumb, 
String “bafla -- %• I« II, II^, III, IXI^, IV, V* 



Bowing: Spiccato, colld, accented d^tach^, d^tach4, legato, martele, legato 

string crossing - paired l6th-notes, hoohed dotted rhythms, linhed 
howing|tportato, lifted howing* 



PiSSi^ «to: R*H*, L*H* (open G in cello part)* 

Ornaments: Long trill, single grace-notes, short trill, double grace-notes* 

Tremolo: bowed 32nd^»note* 

Dynamics: PP, P, mP, mf, f, ff, sff 2 ,^> , r:::aik > » sfz, , fP. 

Bhytbms: syncopation, dotted rhythms, tango and Jazay rhythms, duplets in 6/8. 



Bieters, tcn©os and tempo changes: U/U, Allegro, 2/4, andante, doppio movimento, 

tempo, primo, grazioso, 6/8, allegro molto, 3/4* 



ttouhle-siotes: 1st violin — 2 2 2 o 4 3 ^1_ 

2-P5, l-m6, 3-d5, 3-m3, 1-P8, l-m7, 1 -m6, o-P8, 

2 3 3 3 4 2 3 

o-unison, o-P8, 2-M5, 3-P5, 3-m6, 1 -m6, 4-p4, 

1 3 0 1 

o-m6, 2-A5, 0-P5, 1-P5* 
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(SSHESUOiI’CXES cont. 

Dovible<-note 8 : 2 nd violin — 3 h 1 k 2 .21 1 

2 -m 6 . 2-m7, 3-M3, 1 -P 8 , l-a 6 , 2-P5,l-P5, 2-d5, 

1* 3 0 2 3 3 3 2 

3-o 6, 3-P5, l-d5, 3-Ci5, l-m7, l-d7, 2 -m 6 , 3-A4, 

loUoX 222 o 
2-PU, l«d5, 2-A6, 1-P4, 2 -A*i, l-d7, l-d5, 3-A5, 2-M3 
2 3 o 

I-M 69 0 -P 89 2-id3* 

YjLoXa — l ^ 3 2 1 2 1 

2-P4,*M3, 1-P8, 2-m7, 2 -M$, l-m 6 , 2-Ak; 3-d5, 1-P5, 

3 3 2 k 12 0 .3 1 

. 0-P8, 2-iaS, 3 -AU, 3-M8, 2-d5„ 2-P5, 2-M3, l-m7, o-m 6 , 

2 1 1* 2 3 ..1 

1- m 6 , o-M6, 3-A5, 1-A5, 1-M6, 3-iq3. 

Ce3.1o — 21232ll»i» 

2- P5, 3-P^^, o-m 5, 2-ffl6, 3«d5, 1-P5, o-P 8 , o-P.unlfccn, 
12244211 

^ , o-m 5, l- jn 6 , 4-p 4, 4-P5, l«m7, o-m7, o-P 8 , 1-P5, 

4 4 o 1 3 

2-p4, 3-0^6, 2-M6, 0-P5, 2-a 49 l-d7, 2 3 3 

virM 8 » 1 -m 6 , 3-P5. 



Chords: 1st violin — 4 b 3 3 3 3 

3D 2 3 2 3 

2P#, l-Ah Major, 2-Db Major, 1-E Major, 2-A Major. 



2nd violin — 2 4 3 2 2 

2 3 2 1 1 

1-B Major, 2-E Major, 2-B Major, 1-E Major, o-O Major, 

2 3 2 Eo o 

2 2 1 B2 2 

1-Ab Major, 2-Dh Major, 1-E Major, D/^1, 2 

1-E Major. 

Viola — 2 3 1 E-1 3 3 

“ 3 2 o Bb-2 2 3 

1- D# dim., 2-B MaJ., o-G MaJ., C-o, 1-Ab MoJ., 2-Db MaJ., 

2 2 1 

000 

o-C MaJ. (broken), 1-C# dim. (broken), o-C min. (broken), 
4 3 3 

322 

2- G MaJ. (broken), 1-P# MaJ. (broken), 1-G MaJ. (broken), 

1 2 A-o A-o 

o 1 E-1 P#-2 

o-G MaJ. (broken), 1-E MaJ., A-1, B-2. 
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- toaSUig Md wlJi liotfe t» «l«flcult la tUe mfOte^ E«« ^Ic^ 

. ’^iealag MEwt he w*jr ehurp awl decieive tnt eoatroHed, fot ho(W.^ of ' 
•trident, M3. «dedle l»tenr*lt , »»«t he tuned »lw3y witil 
: 'ifith isdch« . 

ganao * Potted ind Wdt % i^a^red 

Sepmte no^tn ttm ewsb OMoer, gnttqpet eolo dt (G| jjwt be ac^thw 

V 

PoHpmlea? Qam •• Style i» eseln retbier vhiiBBical* Jdiet be in 1920 4e,z» etyie* 
liyio^ ere Titiily iimpc^ent* Su^et tbet ell lii^en to recording 

garanteJJLa ■» Tblrd tmabos^ jBuet bwre f attacbaent for lewse^ fit (Tj« Be eure 
S idide is extended for tbe B ** , ■ 



wmm 



Clarinet - Poito ^ 3ii elxfcb jwdaure the 2nd clarinet fingering for B ie q 0 «. 

: -iWCBsatic. -E^ ■ * .' ■." '>'• % ' 

gwo * 8 after {B) 2nd ela)^net usee cbroMtie PI. let clarinet e a^er \F} 
JS^r C# in trill <pf 1 H. 1st clarinet 6 after (?) finger Bl <?P 2345fti. 

Porm lar Sonit • Alto Sax pert la difficult* 1st aarinet 2 before (K) use left C# 
i befSfSTSS^^ ucr cbroDBatic ?#. 3 before (K) finger PI Gf 12458A. ' 

Tarante3la - 2 before (Q) use left P. 1 before U) use ehrooattc B. Pear 3 
laedsurea at {$) 1st clarinet finger D open* 



Bassoon - BOlka Bar 5 and 6 are practically isaposaible. Dlirlde tnd 
IcwT notes between the teo bassoons and cue into cello. Sawe 3 and 4 itfter \C). 
All PI belw and eithin staff use thumb; G0 little finger* 
yanfio - 4th space G , ^ ' 

Gae half K^e on 5ti line A®^ 

" iar^te^a Pingef Bh i 

befinre (u)* Hhis is very hard* 



Oboe - Polka Hrst bar before 4 is not feasible 6 va; it appears t^ce wore. 
Sectim (a) is.hai^S 5 tars after C use Cl trillev* 
gango Use ^da" syllable for after (C)* 



Pocaiar Seng • Use I. fi. after d. Two before the end use *ta" syX^ble and 
sigh into the hMi; keep breath flowing* 

gerantaiila «» 7 after (O) is unrealistic* CtoH be done; 

\gbisis a ■wirtuciso oboe .parti ,V> 




Four Daneeg 
from Facade 



'.I 



mmm cBmom emu 

Flute ^ Polka — l6%h paseeges are very coasplex fingerings; take down an octave 
too' d!iii%cuit« 

a?an«o ^ At (0) finger bifi^ D uith C fingering plus 0# triUer, 

Popular Bong - Use ’^ta** pliable vitb constant breatb as in slur for 
articiULation# 

garantella - Tbe 8 va sections probably won*t come off; take doun an octave. 
Double tongue the l6th notetf before (U). 

Qudte a cballengel! v 

PERCUSSION CSOTIOT 

tCrap drums may be, used on this ccm^sition. 

Polka «* Snare drum in unison with clarinets and boms in firet uw measures e 
Evelneasures after B cymbal roll uitb snare drum sticks should be tied. 

Timpani use medium bard sticks. 

Tango •* Snare first note and last play vith hard timpani sticks. 

Snare drum first note stick last note • 

Timpani one measure before F, beat two stick 
Tisipani use medium hard sticks. 

Second measure after H bass drum, cymbal and timpani muffle on ”and” of 
beat me. 

Popular Song - Soft stick on cymbal should be a hard timpani stick or a 
vibrcdiarp mallet. 

Snar^ drum, when psrt indicates **on the wood* play on rim of drum. 

Uhen the part indicates ”nat* play on the snare drum head, 
indicates triangle. 

V.B. indicates wood block. 

bast two notes of Popular Song triangle played with snare Stick. 

Tarantella •• Four measures after 0 tr indicates roll. 

F<^ meases before T snare dsnua rolls should be separated. 



. ^ 
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mumsm or sinim mtasoifiai 



' - ' 1 • i • . > 

Arco vith tb» \m* 

kn ftroech — At? the ftog or the heel of the hoie« 

Aroe^ o . 

I»eeeto eafpe^glo (different note for eechi of 3 oir k strings) how noves 
in "She save direeticn for 3 or 2* notes end in a saooth arc 
tshiiig 1 note and .'i strii^ at a tine* ^ 

2« Sant IXle^ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or.t strings) -» how Mves 
in different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautille. 



3« Springing ( saltsndo> ricochet or iete) arpeggio -- same as II above 
exceipt that the how springs. 

An chewalet at the bridge (see aul pontlcello) . 



An talon at the frog or the heel of the how* 



Coll^ — the string is approached from the air end **pinched*’ li^tly with the 
hour. !J!he tone is sounded simolteneously with the **pinch*’ and the hour 
is lilted from the string laiiBediately. It is similar to pissicato 
egcept that the how rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struch with the wood of the how. l!he usual method is 
to strike with i^proxlmately half the hair as well as the stick. 

^ how hair may either he turned away from the bridge or towaird 
the bridge since either can he ^ite satisfactory in producing the 
required quality of tone. 

Coatractlon — placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 

placement requires. 



Dmspfer the mute. 

D&sche separate smooth how strokes^ one for each note, with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. Dhis bowing is also known as the 
siagde d&ach# to distlnguieh it from the variations given below. 

Grand dAsche — same as the s.hove hut using the idiole how for each note. 

2. Accented d&aehe — each how stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
end pressure hut without **pircbing'* the string sharply as in martele ^ 
no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detach^ — same as 12 above except that a whole how is 
need for each note. 

pfeacha port/ stroke begins with a alight swelling followed by a grad> 
ual li^teniJ^ of the sound (see portato) . There nay or may not he a 
email spring hetwm the notes hut the iiq^ression should he that the 

^ 



string u^rttiiiolQilar « 



Debache — (continued} 

Petache lance — a shortened q^oick ho^ stroke beginning vlth c^at 
speed slofdng toward the end of the . Usuaily there iihould he a 
clear separation of the tones, *Zhe , -^s are nei^r accented nor 
swelled and are played like aaw^*f the ”pinch”. 

Extension — pj.acing a finger or fingers *■** ^part on the al ring than their 
noxnal placenent, 

Fingg- patterns — the Patterns of spring between finge^^s of the left han4* 

These are not iq^licable bn string bass and could apply: 
to the cello only in thumb position^ 

i-8 pattern means 12 3 4. 

2« 2«»3 pattern means 1 23 k» t The basic finger natterns 
5. 3*»4 nattem means 1 2 I . • 

^Sgtended or AH«wfaole>step or whole«*tone patte:th meahs 1 2 3 i,e.» 

no fingers , are pltced closely 

5* 1* ^23 ^ pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2ni brtwaen 1st 
and 2n^ fingers (an extension) and a half-tone betwe^ 2nd and 3r^ 
''fingers,, V . 

12* k pattern — augnssted 2nd between fihgers 2 and 3; half-step 
\ between fingers 1 and 2 • ' • 

7* 1 23" *4 pattern — scented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; ^f-step 
, between fingers 2 anil 3* 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the /'augmented second" 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 8 above), 

Flautsado or flaatato indicates the production of a flute-like tone ^complish 

ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard, ;• 

Fonette (whipped bowing) -- the bow strikes the string suddenly end sharpiy after 

being harely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke -- usually performed up-how at t^ tip, , 

H*bS. — as a bowing Indication, it ae^s that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Harmonic e — flute-ilk^ tones produced by touching a sirii^ In places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide Itself into fractions of itself , 
(h^i^lves, thirds* fourths* fifths » etc,) 

1, Hatural i -monies — produced hsr touching an open string, 

y^tiflcial tiarmonics — produced by touching a string shortened ’by a 
"stepping finger** (artificial nut), • 

o ' 'i'.' .7" . 
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Btrinis fomisoXdgsr p^s» 3 

*1^” — o&$ or aore fiotes to tbo sm »troko* 3 Mb uiuaIO^ 

Sullen to noV€S ttiat vooad satgrod ndtu Bepar«to tovB if it «oo3A 

|g$« — » fot ricoohBt* 

teyto ¥N>» tiwbl^Ly i3i^^ ■ . 

«- bowing tbit invoXwwi iiiting tbo bow from ibe string to 



, v' - 









•to *% 00 k^ 



ISjffttlt "* 0 stj^oOto |c^ncing tgr)^ of bow strobe weju- euc^ted, biting end 

- .dfegfe .ml *'. ..Y 

v^/\-\''itirottg5' .;, 

X > giijplt^^ 4ttSt martol^) bow pressure le Aet before tbs 

tons begins so that tbs string will be **pinehsd** st ^bs start of tbs 
•t»^. Ifts ^incb” most of tbs prOasurs ia re^•Msd^ Jibs' bcw 
Oovoa rspldl^. li^b note suat bs aoparatsd from tbs others. l!hs tc^O is 

V ;j;, ■•■'p«p^ ; ■ 

B. Boitaintd mar^ ^ aaas as aimele aartsls sxdent tbj&t tons ia b^d 
Obt . M adsauats aaount of bow goat bs' a^^ for tbs note in snsatioiK 









J tbs almJls ilartels exscutsd with tbs' whole ^'bw 

" — ails IB and li undsr mariLsle above and also under ”pincb" . 

lilrtsliato «» tbia asana eitbsr marttls or a bowing that sounds libs a jMortsi/> 

; :-i.e.i 'in s~ jfiarteld~ ''at»de»' ' 

apilled to tbs string with tbs bow iddcb, wb«x 

a eonsonant«>l.ike bsginning of a tons. ICbie ia the 
. / 'jaarttls- ittabk. ‘ ' 

]^«kicato idnobii^ tbs string wltb a flogsr or tbs thumb. Left hand pjasicato 
iii indibatsd with a plus aigui (♦). Indications as to iMObTESOa^ 
to bs nssd are R.H. and L*B* or H.D. (aano deatra) and M«8» (nano 

\ J J — -J'V 

' i^ittt tite plaes on tbs atriiig at idiieh tbs bo^ ia placed. 

. two or mors detoche ^rte notes performed on tbs eaos bow strobe 

itoatss ranala in tbs position. 

^ tbs bOiii le dropped (or thrown) on tbs string and AlXc'.od to rebo^d 
_ . making 3 ^eai]^s two or mors not^ss per iitpul^as.' 

S2i88& ^tato — a asnsral term msaniiig springing, rsboof ling or b^esd* 



string t^rninc^X^g3r ** ^ 



Sautlll/ 



a at. that ohtalna ltd efifect throu^ the natural 

spring ot the bow coupled with the correct notion of the bow hand and 
am. It can he executed froai the lower 1/3 of the bow to aoeiewhat 
aborre the niddle* 



Son tile ( spun tone) 



th^ long sustained tone, ^e best point of contact Is 
neaw .the bridge thidi it is with faster 
atrOkea. The player needs to natch up the duration of 
the tone with bos speed and sounding point. When the 
tatapw relaticnahips ere achieved* the tone ’’spins out” 
alnbst without effort. 



Sounding point see yoint of contact . 



Spiccato — the how is ^hroppeu from above the string and rebounds into the air. 

^ faying spiccato is a series of spiccato notes pla^d in the saise 
;-bow'\dimctiott.;-^ ’ 

S^eoato a general tei^ oeaning that the notes are short^ed. 

— a specific tern meaning to the string player that a series of j wial l 
martele ktrches are to be exacted on one and the same how Str<^ . 
taso calied^ s^ andmartel^ staccato.) 



1. hapld or nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow am whiCb may need to be somewhat tensed to acUeve success . 



2. Plaing staccato — j^formed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
egdept i^th a lighter predsure so that the bow leaves the string between 

nptei^;'. 



^dccato volante ■»«* fladng staccato (see Inmediately above). 



Sill poaticeilo — play with a restively light bowstrohe near enouisdi to the 

bhidge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is pr^uced. 



Sul tasto. sul tastiera^ or me la touche see flautahdo. 



I 
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. '-' SlCSiot ' . 

1. ^ mean any fom of d^ache or any type of staccato howing. 

2. patiiea may mean detaehe or detache porte . 

3* IhMdies eoid dots ccmhined may mean detache lesace> a modified spiccato or 
.'4 modiitte^ 

h« The tie or slur mark will mean eilliur to tie the cotes or to clur the 
notes (legato). 

5. ihe tie or slur mark in conjunctipn with dots will usually mem atacfiato. 
flviiin staccato, flying spiccato. or ricochet. / ^ 





TermitnoXogar • 



Slews (gontiotted): - 

6, !Ebe Ue or slur xatxTs, in eonjunstipn vitb dashst vlXX n»an 
(l<m4) * 

7. itoe staple*steped sign ( H) means dosn-W. tliis sigiai sometimec occurs 

upside dofm« ' . ^ \ ^ ' 

8« The sign ( ▼ ) means up-hov. This sign iilso occurs upside devh in s^ 
>:reditiohs* . ; 

9t ,The cenna or apostrephe usuaiXy means to lift the now or , at 3^st to 
phrase (hreathe)* It sometimes also meai^ to recover the how^ that isi 
noire it through the air to the 



10* tk» sign* ) * means to lift the how* 

11* The sign // means to stop or to lift the how or both* 
12. The sign f ower a note means fouette or 



13. The point or wedge ( t ) often meantf maate^ e or a marteiiato execution. 



. The si^> X (or o^ u), means an extension of one half-step. 



15 . The si^ ^ (or XX ) means an extension of one whole-step. 

y 16 , ^e si^ t todicates t>»* use of the thumh to a^nger a note* 

IT* Bow placement or the area of the how to he used; 

■ a. ^ near the frog of tli^ how. . 

c. rt* w tip. — near the point or tip of the how. 
d* Z»*l/2, Xi.1/3* t.i/k — the lower 1/2| 1/3* 1/j^ of the t>6w. 
e. U.1/2, U*l/S, U.lA — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 of the how. 

. . f. WB* 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/to, 1/to, etc., means to use a ^oie how, 
1/2 of the how, 1/3 of the how, $/k of the how, i/h of the 
' ' /.' V-.' -V. :-i'- "''V ' x-'r 

16 . The positions are indicated as follows: 




(%) - half position. 

I - 1st position, 
it - 2nd position. 

XX^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 



DIffiBST TESKDIOiOGX 



Absolute <mslc 

» 

Aria 

Atonality 
Avant garde 

Cadenza 

Canon 

Cantata 

Chorale 

Chorale-prelude 
Cl€tssic sonata 
Clavichord 
Clavier 
Concerto 
Concerto Grosso 

Continue 

Contrapuntal 

Divertimento 

Fantasia 

Fugue 

Harmonic series 




In contrast to programne music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself* 

A song for one or more voices. 

No key used* 

Pertaining to those in the arts lAio create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 

A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto* 

A device of imitation by one melodic line of anothar* 

Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio j 
biblical text is often used* 

Congregational hymn of Lutheran church* 

Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing* 

Form of the synq>hony (k movements)*. 

Clavier hit by tangent - usually octave range'* 

Any keyboard instrument'; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 

Solo instrument with orchestra* 

Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra* 

Figured bass line in Baroque era* 

The combination of 2 or more independent paits in a 
harmonious texture. 

Light music i generally pl&yed outdoors. Usually has 
more than movements. 

The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 

Contrapuntal canposition in 2 or more parts. 

A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest . 
pitch) and one or more upper pai*tials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 



o 



Barpsichord 
I^ronrptu 
I Invention 
Knppelli&eister 
I Ued (pi. Ueder} 
Leitmotiv 

Mass 

Mastersingea? 

Musette 
Opera buff a 
Oratorio 
Paarbial 
Partita 
passion 

Polyphony 



Polytonality 

Prelude 



Programme music 



Sscitative 



Requiem 

Hondo 

Scherzo 




Digest Terminology - pogo a. 

Clavier vith strings struck by twills* 

Spontaneous music. 

Short tuo-voiced clavier pieces. 

Director of music to a Prince 5 King or Nobleman. 

German art song. 

Leading theme in a syim^hony; in opera tagging every 
character with e musical label. 

Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 

Member of the 15th - l 6 th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music cmd poetry. 

Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 

Comic opera. 

Drama sung but not staged, costumed or acted. 

First tone in the harmonic series. 

Suite, several parts combined. 

Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 

Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 

Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 
Introductory movement. 

Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood. 

A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
ftwa rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 

Mass for the dead. 

Last movement of concerto or symphony. 

Literally a “Joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 










Sonata-allegro form 

Suite 

Sympliony 



fonaHty 

Virtuoso 



. ^ 
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Digest *SerminoXogy psc^ 3 



A exposition 
B develO£iBent 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of Frencli dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in ^ movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 

4. rondo 

A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 
Soloist. 





iflTSB FHOM HONE 



diffloul^s 



COPI.ANI) 



!CKSaiTIQTH CEtITUBX 



1900 - 

' ' - . ' I ^ ^ ' 

Every generation flnde the eort of its contemporaries difficult to cot^prehend* 
r.is is perhaps more true than ever in the twentieth century* Hbvevey, n^em 
music is not necessarii^ new and new music is not necessarily aodeim. ^ Honan- 1 
tic tradition persisted for a loug time in nationalistic cooposers llhe SiWlius 
and Rachmaninoff. But in other more revolutionary hands it was Uansforned beyond 
recp^ition. However » it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not reycdnti^^ 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let’s first examine 
the natural iitep-by-step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synohyrous with so-called ^modern” music. 



In the Classical Period as has been stated* Beethoven and his friends used thi' 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Xgor Stravinsky tried using two keys at ohe 
time (polytojaality) in his ballet. Pctrouchka. ard found it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg w^ to go even further and use a t^stem of no hey at all 
(atonality). Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- , 
trary order* or series* and then Sleeping them strictly in order throu^out the 
piece. Schoenberg and his disciples are called "Atonal*” 'Twelve-tone *” or "Serial* 
composers. 



But all tweiyi^leth century music is not "atonal.” Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rbythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to 5bc new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their musi^^ 



!£hen one can find tbe "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage nwabef 
or xpusic cosposed ^ a computer* Zlectronic music as well as unusual combinations 
Of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 



Besides Schomberg and Stravinsky* Hindemitb is the third of the, trio of composers 
idio has most influenced contemporary music. He has writ ter an immense amount of 
chttftbef music but his music has ressained very tonal. 



Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jass* that uniquely American and very influential idlcm of twentieth 
century music. Also to be Included is the Broadway "musical comedy*" a new kind 
of op^a* This highly successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 



Perhaps the. best way to understand modern conposeis and their music is tb rem e m b er 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 



Timiitieth 

I I ' , ‘f' 

> ' ' / ’ ' > ' 

Nttslcians ojT 

Vor3jd*8 greatet^t Uving ooi&poter* 

Last of Boiaaatio yittlAoaos* 

Coeqposer of Peter and tha Volf # 

Vaughan Villfaioa Greatest Snglisk causer since sevauteenth centnrv* 



Sclu}ent)arg TaeXve-*tone cois^ser. 

Baltpn English eoosposer tor oovieB sm4e ^ahespeare'V 

' plays ' ' 'V^' 

Strauss Master of the tons poem. ^ 

Sihelius Con^ser of Pinlandla* 

Partdk Greatest cooposer to come out of Hungary. 

; C^land . Ch^eat Amerton cofflg^ser. 

. Eemstein Musical Liredior of Hew fork PhilhiariMnic^ 

Hindemith Cowposer of modem **tonal‘* music « 



Stravinsky 

Bachmaninoff 

Pr<)kofiav 
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moiicMm 

h* »reoWar»t K<*ir iwi 



A BrooW^ Iwy iiho B««« fipod it i«y ow cobw 4 te$crlt>e 

m rs^ tfO«at in bppiwa^i ^17 wa ^ f; 

to «lw him music leiiooe* When lis vts faiyte^i Tswrs 434 he deciaea to tshe 
amssons; His interest greej he tried to et^ 
finallj he ess Accepted at e music scho4i fhr sneariesns in FCnts^hieeu, Jrsnee. 
There he studied ulth the I'saous Trench musicisn-^oaposer, fs^e Boulenger. 

Three yeers Xeter he returned, to the Hhited States ^th e ccwsissicii to iirite a 
syo^ony for organ and orchestra. His anisic attracted much attention and onC of 
his most aroent sii^pport Serge jCoussetitahy* musieai director of the l^atcm 

’ Synphoi^ Orchestra* 

Copland was doing hetter than he had ewen hoped. In 192$ he became the flrit 
musician to win the Ouggenheim TeUowship. an award renewed for a second yeer. 

then won a $5»000 prise in a contest sponsored hy RCA Victor C<ii^an3r for hln 
Oance Symphony. 

He began to write ecores for ballets out of Aoerican foih themes: 

the Kid. and Appala^ian Spring. He wfote tpir the movies, theater, ra«o, and 

Hla anisic has tremsndous audience appeal and etlU maintains 

Mj^h stahdai^ ''-V;' 

Kr. Copland openda mist of his time composing but he hae done extensive traveling 
and lecturi^. He has two un^lished pieces which should be released soc«. 

' V' ' ,woriuis. , 

' 'R' Symphonies ' 

fbr movleg » The Red Rony 

Of MLco and Men 
The Heireas , . 

■ • Our , 

<^ hs3let scores Billy the Sd 
' Rodeo, 

Appalachian Spring 
Orchestral scores - Hi Salcn Mexico 

Dance Symphony 
■ debh Henry , ^ 

• ^tteS from Hotne 
Conhotatiohs 



Iiatter ftw» BauB 



SOtb 



dimeult 



^ C^and . 

stoecBiwwB 

^mioos and 

f irst violin ^ lo^Zf ^-3, 3M> • .123 ^ pattorn* M contraction (d4-fA®)* 

fHismtcd 2nd patt^^ht (1^ 1ft finger & iith finger 
eft6nelone« •■■ '•■ . 

SeeoBid vidlitt 1>2> 2>3* 3«4, 12‘*3^ hnger exteneion. 

.' ’ Vlola~ ^ 2*”3» 3^* ^ ' 

■ Cello «»»» ioeefed and upward extenelonf* 

-ibaif let fln^r eacteneion (pivot)* 

Poeitionsi 

Writ violin — i* 11. m. IV. V. VI, J3C. 

&g«d^ — 1, H, Ml, IV, V, H 

Viola w i. 11. III. V 

V %, Ir XE, Ml, IV, V, Vli VMI 

- ■ - ■■’baas ^ 

Boidng: legato, detadie, portato hocit, accented detaete, sos|rile. portato. 
detache porte. ' 

Plfjidcato^ ift.H. « not rapid, 

/.Qrnaae^ kone 

tirfsablds;'.'' .' 



X^iwiettlcs.} PP, ip,, jsiP, nf, f, ff, fff^ eff, less f, 
I^lnui: eysieopation 



, dim. 



creso 






Meters, tPeii^f and teopo changes: C, 2, 3, 

i ^ ^ > 

J » 88, 8t, T2*76, 96, 100, ll6, 120, 69;^«66. Moderate to animated 
rlt, poeo acUsel, pocti||rit. 

viola (ad lit.) o« X 2 1 

■ 2Nd 3, 3"M3, ^^•lft3, 3 *hb3 

Chords 

8nra(^ gt d violin mid^^tring A4 B; viola — aid-^string G; 
deXlo xaid^string B. 

wefwaeeNvaf ^ 



Signsrc n # 



m 






> >e 



y ^ i 



y*% . 



8trii% * rsit 3 

t<ettgr ftm 'Bern 

if^jrniGmsB 

Beginning;^ * * uith iizaple vmetB** tl* jj^roduotion of % vftUbv 

tm vlttoixt edj^l&eas and a ^der aoi^ foUaedd Titrato* Tba 
f3aNrfc^«>tiNact of tha trtri^ 

lat vioUa tegina on tlia A atrlng lAicA is daaifald^a to ntoid tba 
gjpoaitex* ti^iUlaiiea of tte X itriiig. ■ 

2nd violto goea into IXX poa« tc| tilte adnnta(^ of tbe inxmt 0 
atring and to Aaep tha qjOAiity nora conaia^ntv 

ylola beg;l '^9 in lit poa* aMftii^ to I po4* 4^t3ity 

i»ra »aXi<^ and conaiatant* '' 

cai:i6 fine^ing ia akiad at kaaping da eonaiat^ a a!aall% of toiia 
aa lioaaitla* , . 

(10) to (15); douUj dotted qjaartex‘«43ote |6tb-note pattama in ttia i^i^ I baaa 

part, ftaaa al^old atand icrut. ^ tin^ii^ ia deaignad f^ 
aaootbnaas and i&t avoiding ehij^a duri^ al^d^. ^ 

Measure It; 1st Tlolin logins ia 111 poa^ tafora going into 11 poa. tedanaa of 
tte stress and also the greats surehasa Of plteh. 

2nd violin 111 poa.^ stronger fingers >Vy<n:^ 

Measure iS; fingering is the a^ vfeother loco or 8 va« 

*'■■■■■'■■ viola in pos. laakas these pitches easier to fi^ and anodther. 

Bo not shift -for the notes B add C^. 

Measure 23; string hass the tie oarha mean to make the piaticato notes last 
the full duration of the note - vibrato mied^t help# 

(y>) to (ho): Ihe cello part fits the C string v^ll and shoiAd be jj^?^ed 

there i^o keep the qu^ty consistest. 

Measiire 3h and at (50); ai4ke sure the rhythm and the 32nd-notes sound out clesrly< 
The downward moving 32nds will benefit in clarity if they are almost 
plucked with the left hand fingers* 

viola is in treble clef but should maintain the B string quality for 
the moat part. 

Measure (35); 1st violin — III position so that the B (meas. 3^} will not have 

to be slid into vith hth finger. The B should be played with 
3rd finger as if it were C^. 

Measures U6 through 52; cello — fingering is chosen to keep as consistent a 

tone quality as possible. 

Measures through 52; siring bass — fingering chosen to achieve a coasistient 

quality of tone and smoothness of executi^. Blayers should reech 
hack for the B without shifting the hand. 

(55): 1st and 2nd violins — core ouCittld he taken to make sure that this unusual 

Xlnger pattern (1-2 • ♦3-4) is well done hr the players and that 
they understand its probims (2 half-steps, and an **au0nented 2nd^ 
spacing between fingers 2 and 3 — the fingers least amenable to 
stretching). An alternative fingering mis^ prove to be needed for 
some players but would involve some shifting of a difficult Mture. 



mummas of sisno sffiMntoKOcx 



kcco. vitll th# t)OV« 

rm ? m mm 

Aft ftfogeh ^ at the flrog tlia hed of tha tx«r* 

Mxt€tado ^ t 

Legato eromufio (difforazit note for each of 3 or •» itrls^} ^ h©» «wvoa 

ill tlM seie dlractioa for 3 or k notee aaad in a taoo^ arc 
taking I note and 1 atring ^t a 

a, (4l«r«p#nt note toi tach of 3 o* «i otrlng#) — t»» «n»B 

la a. AlffttMot dire^on tc: oaoli note end ctsing idill« qprineliig M In 
'rag«to’'ef^ 

SpdQgjng (aaltanfiOd ricochet or iet^) aryegglo — aaae ae §l ahotre 
, erce^ that the hov ai^ngar 

An chevaiet '■**» at bridge (see ad iE>ontice3lo) o 

ito taiop at t^ frog or the heel bf the tKnr« 

CoU/ string it appippached frcia the air and "pinched** ^th tje 

T- hour# ,Hhe tone is sounded eiinUtaneoasly dth tlie **pinch* and the hoa 
is lifted ffoift the siccing iipeda^^ it is s^lar to piaaicato 

inccept, that, the bow rather than a f^Uager ^sploces the atring. 



Col legno 



« the atring is struck with the wood of the bow. The Uaiial nethod Is 
to atrUte with ft^proxlnately half the hadr as well as the stick. 

. Ohe bow ha^ may either be turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge ainoe either can be qjcite aatisfactory In produdt^ the 
required 

Cwifcraction — placing finger?® closer together on the strings than their normal 
'/ placenant requires. ■ ' , 

PSftnfer the mute. 



D&ache — seperate smooth bow strokest one for each note» with no variation in 
preasore and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
aimnle dltaeh^ to distinguish it from the variations gi^ below. 

drand dAache ssoe as the above but using the i^ole bow for each xiote. 

a. Accented d&achte — each bow stroke begins with a jiudden increase of speed 
and pressure but without **pinching** the string sharply as in martdg. 

3. Accented grand dltach^ — same as #2 above except that a whole bow is 

k. l^ach^ port/ — • stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual Hastening of the sound (see portato) . There nay or may not he a 
^11 (pacing between the nptea but the iopreaaion should be that the 
notes are slightly separated. 




Stiriog « pagt 2 

nfeaehe *- (coiktiinued) 

5* P<itae!ig IsacI — & bey stroke begixming with gre^*^ 

^^Sn^XoSing toward the end of the ^cuud, UsuaUy there aho^d he a 
cXeair separation of the tones, fbxt notes are n^lt^ aeoented nor 
. sv^Xed and ere pXayed Xike a aarteX£ irith<»£t the *^inch”. 

Ertenslon >- pXaci^ a fln^r or fingers forthenr apsrt on ihe string than their 
notnaX pXaceimt^ 

gtngef Pi ttema — the patterns of between fingers of the Xeft hand, 

These aro not i^XieabXe on string bass and couXd app:^r 
to the oeXXo thtnuh position* 

Xi X«»2 pattern mans X^ 3 

natter^ ii.bans X 23 h* 

3 * 3^ mttern mans 2 3^^* 

Bstehded <h* All«whbXe«»Btep or whoXe^^tone pattern mans X 2 3 4, i»e«» 

^ ^ ^ 

5* X* *23 b natteifn indicates the presence of an aagoented 2nd between ist 
j^d 2nd fingers (an eirtcsiision) and a haXf-tone between 2nd and 3rd 

6* X2* *3 !i pattern r- awgnented 2nd between lingers 2 and 3; haXf-step 
l\betw^ ■ 

, T* X i^3 * *4 pattern ->* augaented 2nd between fingers 3 and bj halfnitep 

and 3. / ' ' .■; 

a3pe not only possibXe but practleaX and are in- 
dicated with their xoXX c(»figuration8 as were the **augDiented second'* 

/ patterns (nos. h, 5 and 6 abowe). 

■ l^autando or lla(ntato indicates the production of a lXute>Xike tone accon^lish 

ed by bowing XightXy and with speed over or near the 
ed^ of the fingerboard. 

Fmette (shipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip* 

frog — as a bowing indication* it means that the player 8ho^0.d use the hair near 
the fzbg of the bow to produce the sounds asksd for* 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to, divide itself Into fractions of itself 
(halves* thirds, fourths, filths, etc.) 

1» natural harmonics — produced hf touching an open string* 

2.* Artiilcial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
'^iitoppin^^ nut). 



} 



The basic finger ip&ttems 



— attacbiag one or more notes to tbe sane 1>ov stroke* lllhis usually ep* 
plies to notes that sould te pXsgred eitb separate tows if it eo^ be 
ads’entigeous to do so* 

Jete see ricochet* 

legato saoothly slurred notes* r . 

Lifted bowstrokes — bovCng that iuTolYes lifting the bow from the string to 

achieve the proper effect*: 

"Idnk^ — see ”ho6k^% 

Lonre see nortato* ^ . 

Martele — a staccato producing type of bow stroke, well accented, biting and 
, 'Strong*' ^ 

Siaa^e martele^ (usually Just asrteljS) — pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string ^11 ”pjnched” at the start of the 
stroke. After the **pinch*Vinost of the pressure is released. 13» bow 
moves rapidly. Each note must he separated from the ot^rs. The tone is 
, percussive » resonant , and staccato. 

2. Sustained martele^ -* same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out • An adequate amount of bow must be available for the note in question 
The how is considerably slowed after the martel^ attack (**plhch^') . 

errand martele the simple martele executed with the whole bow* 

Martele attack — see #2 and HI ruder martele above and also undar "pinch* *. 

Martellato — this means either narteie or a bowing that sounds like a marteie> 
i*e*, in a martele style. 

*'Pinch** — the pre?^sure applied to the string with the bow which, when the bow i? 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
laartele attack* 

Pizzicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Left hand pizzicato 
< is indicated with a plus sign (<f). Indications as to iddch hand is 
to be used are R.H. and L.H. or M.D. (i^o destra) and H*8* (mnno 
sinistra). 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the bow is placed. 

Portato (lout^ — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same bow stroke 
Restez — remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the bow is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Sal tando or Saltato — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or bounced. 



string VdT»inoX<^ - k 



Sautilla' 



t, apringing l3C^ stroke that otyt^^s its efjTect the natrorsX 

spring of the bcw coupled vlth the correct siotloa of the hov hand end 
am* It can he executed ixm the Icsier 1/3 of the hotr to soi^hat 
shOTO the middle. 



Son fil/ ( spun tone) 



the long sustained tone. The oest point of c^tc^ te 
nearer the bridge than it is vith faster rx»ring hoir 
strokes* The pls^rer heeds to match up the deration of 
the tone vlth how speed and sounding Idien. the 

proper relationships are s^hieired, thp t«^ "spins out” 
cJmost witlcmt effort. 



Sounding Point see ^int of contact. 



Spiccato 
Staccato • 



the how is dropped ftrcm above the string and rehounds into the air. 

flying spiccato Is a series of spiccato notes plss/ed in the same 
how direction. 

- a general ^m meaning that the notes are shortcnied. 
a specific tern meaning to the string player that a series of small 
mrtel^ strdkes we to he executed on we and the same how stroke. 
(Also called solid staccato and martel^ staccato. ) 



1* w nervous staccato — executed hy a very rapid oscillation of the 

how am which may need to he somewhat tensed to achieve success. 



flying staccato — perfomed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that the how leaves the string between 
notes. . 



Stsecoto volante > flying staccato (see immediately above). 



Sul ponticeULo — play with a relatively light bowstroke near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 



Sul tasto. sul tastiera . or sur la touche — see flautando * 



SKSIS: 



1. pots may mean any fom of debacbl or any type of staccato bowing. 
3. Dashes may mean detache or detache porte. 



3. Dashes and dots combined may mean detache lance t a modified spiccato or 



a modified martele • 



h. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to sliir tl^ 
notes (legato). 



5* The tie or slur mark in cwjunction with dots will usually mean staccatOt 
flying staccato t flying spiccato. or ricochet . 
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StrlBg 

gigs (cotttlnued)s 

6* Ihe Ue or slur nark in eoDjimctioii vitk da^s vilX aeatt iK>3^ato 

?, Ihe «t»^o-»bapad alga ( H) naan? dowa-lKw, Ibie tiga eoiet^a 
t^ide doim. ' 

S» Tba figa { T ) »a«a® up^lxw. This alao oocora upside uosi* sene 
ediblotta* 

9* Iba conBa or c^stropbe usually i^aais to lift tbe bow or at least to ' 
phrase (hreat!^)* It aotsetiaas also iseana tp recover the how* that it, 
fflowe It through the air t^ 

10* ^ sigh* ) » nef«8 to u 

hX* !Che ai^ // neana to step or to lift the how or hoth« 

12* She sigh / over a note meaas fouette or shipped hoi^> 

13* She poj^t or wedge ( f ) often means aartele or a nartellato execution 
l^h. She sign* X (oro, or uK neans an extension of one half-step. 

15. She sign * (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. She sign ^ indicates the use of the thumh to finger a note. 

17. Boiir placement or the area of the how to he used: 

a. !Fr. near the ITog of the how. 

h. M; — near the middle of the how. 

c. Pt. or tip* — near the point or tip of the 

4. I..1/2, 1.1/3, l.l/‘» -- the low» 1/2, 1/3, 1/U of the how. 

e. U.1/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the ejssr 1/2, 1/3, !/»* of the how. 

f. 9B, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/to; 1/to, etc., means to use a i*ole how, 

1/2 of the how, i/3 of the how, 3/s of the how, 1/h of the 
how* etc. 

l8* Sh«f positions are indicated as follows: 

ih) - half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position.. 

II^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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DICSST TSRMIHOLOGY 



Absolute zouslc 



Aria 

Atonality 
Avant garde 



Cadenza 



Canon 

Cantata 

Chorale 

Chorale-prelude 
Classic sonata 
Clavichord 
Clavier 
Concerto 
Concerto Grosso 

Continuo 

Contrapuntal 

Divertimento 

Fantasia 

Fugue 

Harmonic series 



In contrast to progrannie music - music thao has no admitted 
association ^ith anything outside of itself* 

A song for one or more voices. 

No hey used. 

Pertaining to those in the arts who create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 

A technically brilliant sometimes inqprovised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 

A device of imitation by one melodic line of another. 

Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio, 
biblical text is often used. 

Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 

Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 

Form of the symphony (4 imovements). 

Clavier hit by tangent - usually 4. octave range-. 

Any keyboard instrument; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 

Solo instrument with orchestra. 

Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru** 
ments with full orchestra. 

Figured bass line in Baroque era. 

The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 

Light music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than 4 movements. 

The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 

Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 

A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest 
pitch) and one or mor^ upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 



Digest Terminology - ^ - 



1 Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck hy quills. 


Inpromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


f Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


[ Kappelhneister 


Director of music to a Prince 9 King or Nohleman. 


[ Idea (pi. Ideder) 


German art song. 


; Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Hass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l 6 th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


^ Musette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


: Opera huffa 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged 9 costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite 9 several parts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part . 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tensilities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story 9 paints a picture or sets a mood 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and. rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a "joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 



Digest TermixioXogsr - P«e« 3 



Sonata-allegro form 

Suite 

^mphony 

Tonality 

Virtuoso 
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A exposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of French dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in U movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherso 

4. rondo 

A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain twie. 
Soloist. 
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CHOBAI£ FBEIiVOB ON SH.EN7 NIGH7 

20tfe«O 

dimouxt 



SABEER 





!2MSiSISXH OEffniRT 



1900 - 



fi&ds tbe art ot ita coateiqporarlaa dliTflcuXt to tcn^9}mA* 
jEfeia perhaps laore txije ihaa aver in the tuentieth ccntory. Howeve:?, Riiodern 

not ae^eoaixiljr new and new nualc ia not neceacarlly modern. !Qle Seman- 
tic traction peraiated for a long tine in nationaliatic congpoaera like SiTjeiiua 
and Baohnaninoff . But in other more revolutionary hands it vaa transformed he^^ond 
reco 0 iitlon* Eowever, it is only fair to say that oodem mnaic is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

Eov haa tuentieth century lauaic heen ao drastically changed? Zet*a first examine 
the !mtursl etep-hy-^step pjrogreae tmUty to atonallty vhich to most listen- 
era ia ayn<m 9 mous irith so-called "modem” ssusic. 

1^ the Ciaaaical ]^riod as haa heen stated* Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted mcf® variety so he added 
chroiiaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinslsy tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonaUty) in his hallet* Petrouchka . and found it hi£dOy successful. 

But hnaol^ Schoenherg was to go even further c;id use a system of no key at ell 
(atonality). later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary order* or series* and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece, Schoenherg and his disciples are caUed "Atonal," "Twelve-tone," or "Serial* 
coaposers. 

But all twentieth centusy music is not "atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as weU as the intj^uction of new and harharic rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use. The new cooposers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percuaaloniat In their music. 

Then one can find the "exJvi'emiata" anywhere aa one listens to a John Cage number 
or music compoeed hy a ccaoputer. Electronic music as well as unusual comhinations 
of instrunsents seem to he the "avant-garde" of the musical vcnrld. 

Besides Schomherg and Stravinsky, Hindemith ia the third of the trio of coaposera 
who has most influenced contemporary music. He haa written an iisaenee amount of 
chamher music hut Ms music has remained very tonal. 



Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America’s contribution in 
the fom.of Jasz, that uniquely American and very influential idiooi of twentieth 
century music. Also to he included is the Broadway "musical cotos^, a new kind 
of epem. This highly successful American form of ert has heen enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modem composers and their music is to ranember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 




HSrantietb Centiuy • pg*2 



UiuiiciaiM of Tmtleth Cestiary 



0tr«rliu4Qr 




Etdkofiwr 
Ysuglun WiUiftBUtt 
8clioe&l)erg 
Vftlton 

Stf a»ss 

SiDeXius 

Bartoik 

Copland 

Bemstetn 

HifidOBdth 



WorXd'^s ipreat^at Uvlng ocaposer. 

Last of BoDU^tic Ydrtuoaoa. 

Coopoaer of Pater and the Wolf . 

Greatest BngliBh eooposer since seventeenth century. 
Twelve-tone cboposer. 

Bnglish coBposer for xDOvies node from Shalespeere^'s 
plays. 

Maater of the tone poem. 

Composer of Hnlandla. 

Greatest composer to come c^ut of Hungary. 

Great American composer. 

inusicaX Director of Hew York Philharmonic. 

Ccnposer of modem "tonal” music. 















SAHUBLBARBEB 



b. West Chester » Pesns/XVanie 19X0 



lo irQCder Seauel Barber and Qlan*Carlc> Msnotti have been such good friends* Sibh 
has similar backgrounds of musical family. Barber 1/egan studying piano au the 
age of six; at tea he atteu^ted to urite an opera» The Rose Tree# 

Evidently sons critics think Samuel Barber is still ''attempting” to tnrite opera 
ifhea they reviewed his Antony and Cleopatra as it vaj presented for the grand 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera in the Lincoln Center (New York) • 

Barber has also been the recipient of many csrards and honors: The Pulltser Prise 
for his opera Vanessa in 1958 (Menotti wrote the libretto) ; a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship in 39^55 and a commission by the Air Forces for his Symphony Hoo 

Barber's style is distinguished by striking lyricism; his melodies aie basically 
tonal » but he makes free use of Chromatic techniques which verge on atonality in 
some of his later works. 

Barber shares a home with Carlo-Giw Menotti at Mt. Kisco, New York, where each 
artist has his own private apartment or ving. 



Works 



Essay for Orchestra 
Adagio for Strings 
Opera: Vanessa 
Vocal xousic: Dover Beach 
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Chojrale PreXtide 
on Silent 



Barber 



2Qtb 

e 

laoderate^ftlouXt 



\mt as the naae iagpUes, Samuel Barber has written a variation on the famous 
' Silent Hifdit inaloay> 

Originally a Chorale-prelade was a short piece for 

TlS^oajr. that^l^ ifa^erk, 

fantasia that Barber interpreted this Chufoxe ^ » 

flexible in form, allowing for congaete freedom ^ 

of the melodic ideas. As one listens to Chorale 

f. ff<n«" i»ioay can te heard in cooj^ete freedom as Berber wrote thta original 
scoring. 
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Chorale Breliide 
oa ^Silent Ilfitot” 



Barber 



20th 

6 

moderate 



Smsa GRITXQUB 



cmsiuiams 



flsger patterns* extensioDs and ecatractions: 

1st violin — 1-2* 2-3* 3-^# 

2nd violin — 1-2* 2-3* 3<-^* ext» 

Viola — 1-2* 2-3* 3-J»« 

Cello — lowered extensions* 

Positions: 1st violia — 1* II* HI* IV* V* VH* VIII. 

2nd violin — I* II* HI, IV* 

Viols — i, II* m* IV. 

Cello — I* n* in. 

String bass — 

Bowing: legato* sustained tones* s^ file*l 
Bynaaics: PP« P* srT* fP* erase.* dim* 

fitortbms: possible difficttlties due to metrical problems and changing meter* 

Meters* tenpos and teopo changes: 7/8* 3/^> 3/2, 3/8, Moving tenderly ( 4 * 50 ), 

poO^ssimo rallentando* a tespo. 

Si0is: slurs* ties* slur-tie combinations, double-note brackets ({)» creec., 
dim** ^ ^ * extension signs. 

Vocabulary: eon sordino* solo* ti^tl* espressivo, ottava* divisi & 2 and a 3* 
unison* 



Ccssent: sole violin* 2 viola* 2 cello and 1 bass p^s * Mutes used. Cello 

part divides into 3 parts (playable by 2 players). Tenor clef in 
cello part* 
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sxn^AimoK OF smso mmoum 



Arco — vltli th® l»ir. 

Am ftroBch — at the frog or the heel of the hoir« 

Arpe^a^o <»«• 

Legato arpeggio (dlffer^t note for each of 3 or 4 etringe) -- how moves 
in the same direction for 3 or 4 notea and in a smooth arc (-"X 
teking X note and X string at a time* ^ 

\ 

2. SautiXle^ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautiXle* 

Springing ( saXtandOs ricochet or Jete) arpeggio — same as #1 above 
except that Ms hoir springs* 

An chevalet — at the bridge (see sol ponticello) • 

An thlon at the ftfog or the heel of the how. 

Colli? — the string is approached from the air and Vn<?Led” U^tly with the 
how. The tone Is sounded simultaneously with the **pinch" and the how 
is lifted from the string immediately. It is similar to pizsicato 
except that the how rather than a finger displaces the string. 



Col legno 



Contraction 



the string is struck with the wood of the how. The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as well as the stick. 

The how. hair may either he turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can he qjiite satisfactory in producing the 
req,uired qjuality of tone. 

— placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 
placsnent requires. 



Panpfer the mute. 

oft ache — separate smooth how strokes* one for each note, with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This howing is also known as the 
simple dftache to distinguish it from the variations given helow. 

Grand detache — same as the above hut using the whole how for each note. 

2. Accented dAache — each bow stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and pressure hut without ‘‘pinching** the string sharply as in martele — 
no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detache — same as #2 above except that a whole how is 
used for each note. 

P&ache port/ — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see portato) . There may or may not he a 
small spacing het>7een the notes hut the iaq^ression should he that the 
notes are slightly separated. 
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^tache (continued) 

Dctache lance > a shortened qtiick how stroke beginning uith great 
speed slowing toward the end of the sound* Usually there should he a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a martele without the ”pinch”. 

ension — placing a finger or fingers farther apart on jbhe string than their 
normal placement. 

Lnger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position* 



1-2 pattern means 12 3 > 

2. 2-3 pattern means 1 23 4. i 
3-4 pattern ^ans 1 2 34 , j 



The basic finger patterns 



4. Exte:ided or All-whole-step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 4» i.e. » 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5* 1**23 4 pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an esctension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers. 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; half-step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 



8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full cc^aflguratlons as were the ''‘augmented second” 
patterns ^os. 4, 5 and 6 above). 



Jlautando or^flautato 



indicates the production of a flute-like tone acccmplish- 
ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 



Fouette (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply afttr 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

i»rog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 



Bamonics 



flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 



1. natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2. i^tificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
*^stopping finger'' Tartificial nut). 
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”Ho6k” ** attaching one or acre notes to the ssme hov stroke » !Chis usoaSly ep* 
plies to notes that sould he plsjred vith separate hovs if it would he 
advantageous to do so. 

Jets see ricochet* 



Xegato — smoothly slurred notes* 

Lifted howstrokes hoving that involves lifting the hov froa the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 



”Link*^ see ^ook”. 

/ ' - ' _ 

Loure see porthto. 

ifartele — * a staccato producing t^ of how stroke > well accented^ biting and 
strong. 

Siaaale aartel/ (usually Just aartel^) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he ^pinched” at the staH; of the 
stroke. After the "pinch** most of the pressure is released. Ihe how 
moves rapidly. Bach note must he separated from the others. The tone is 
percussive^ resonant » and staccato. 

* 2. Sustained martele^ — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 

out. An a^4^he amount of how must he available for the note in question. 
The how is considerably slowed after the martele attack (**pinch*'). 

3. Grand amartele — the simple martele executed with the idiole how. 

Martele attack — see if2 and §1 under martele above end also under * *pinch* * . 

Martellato — thia means either marine or a bowing that sounds like a martele , 
i.e.» in a martel^ style. 

s 0 

**Pin^** — the pressure applied to the strixig with the how which» when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
aartel^ attack. 

Pizzicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Left hand pizzicato 
is indicated with a plus sign 1+) . Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are R.H. and L.B. or H.D. (mano destra) and li«S. (mano 
ainistra). 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the how is placed. 

Portato (lour^ — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same how stroke . 
Restez remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rahoond 
making possible two or more notes per iispulse. 

Seltando or Saltato — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or bounced. 
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Santllle^ ~ a springing tow stroke that obtains its effect throu£^ the natural 

spring of the how coupled with the correct notion of the how hand and 
at!n. i.t casi he executed froii the lower 1/3 of the how to scn*oyhst 
ahove the middle. 

Son tile ( gpim tone) — the long sustained tone. The best point of contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strokes. The player needs to natch up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point* VIhen the 
proper relationships are achieved, the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort. 

Sounding point — see point of contact . 



Spiccato — the bow is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air. 

^3-ying spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the sane 
bow direction. 

Staccato a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. 

-- a specific tern meaning to the string player that a series of small 
iMtftele strokes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke. 
(Also called solid staccato and martele staccato . ) 

1. Rapid or nervous staccato » executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow am which nay need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success . 

staccato — perfomed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the string betwen 
notes. 

Staccato volante — flying steuscato (see immediately above). 

Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light bowstroke near enou^ to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

■ Sul tasto. sul tastiera. or sur la touche — see flautando * 



Sf(a?S ; 

1. Dots may mean any fom of detache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2. Dashes nay mean detache or detache porte . 

3. Dashes and dots combined may mean detache lance , a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele . 

4. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 

5. The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccato, 
flying staccato, flying spiccato, or ricochet . 



o 



SIGHS (epntI«Md): 
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6. Obe tie or slur mark in eoojunction vith dashes viU mean nortato 
(lomr£). 

7 • The staple»shaped sign { n ) means dcvn«hov* This sign sometimes occurs 
upside doim. 

8* The sign ( v ) means up«>hov* This sign also occurs upside dovn in some 
editions. 

9* The comma or apostrc^he usually means to lift the how or at least to 
phrase (breathe ). It sometimes also means to recover the hov^ that is» 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign, ) , means to lift the how. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the how or both. 

12. The sign / over a note fouette or whipped bowing . 

13 . The point or wedge ( f ) often means martel e or a martellato execution* 
It. The sign, x (or or v/), means an extension of one half-step. 

15* The sign ^ (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16 . The sign 9 indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17* Bow placement or the area of the bow to be used: 

a. Ft. — near the frog of the bow. 

b. M. — near the middle of the bow. 

c. Ft. or tip. — near the point or tip of the bow. 

d. L. 1 / 2 , L.l/3t L.1/4 — the lower 1 / 2 , 1/3, 1/4 of the bow. 

e. U. 1 / 2 , U.1/3, U.l/4 — the upper 1 / 2 , 1 / 3 , 1/4 of the bow. 

f. VB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/4B, 1/4 b, etc., means to use a whole bow, 

1/2 of the bow, 1/3 of the bow, 3/4 of the bow, 1/4 of the 
bow, etc. 

18 . The positions are indicated as follows: 

ih) ^ half position. 

I - 1 st position. 

XI - 2nd position. 

Il^g - intermediate position between 2 nd and 3 rd positions, 
etc. 
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Absolute music 

f' 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitted 
association vith anything outside of itself. 


t Aria 
Atonality 


A song for one or more voices. 
No key used. 


' 

Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the arts who create, produce or 
api>..y new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another . 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony (4 movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually 4 octave range*. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instirument; clavichord, hai*psichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instrument with orchestra. 


Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Li^t music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than 4 movements. 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest , 
pitch) and one or more upper pairtials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 
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Harpsichord 


Clavier vith strings struck by quills. 


1 Xnproioptu 


Spontaneous music. 


I Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces c 


} Kappellmeister 


Director of music to a Prince* King or Nobleman. 


Ued (pi. Lieder) 


German art song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musicetl label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


MEistersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Masette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera buff a 


Comic opera > 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged* costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite* several pairts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of severed, keys or tonetlities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a "Joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 




[Sonata-allegro form 



Suite 

Symphony 



Tonality 

Virtuoso 



. 

ERIC 
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A es^sitlon 
B development 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of IF^ench dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2 . slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 

4. rondo 

A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 



Soloist . 
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Efesy generation finds the art of its comtesiSiGrarles difficult to ccogprehend. 

!Ehis is perhaps oore true than STsr in the twentieth century* Bbvever» modern 
music is not necessariXf new and new xBOsic is cot necessarily modem* Ftman* 
tie tradition persisted for a long tins in nationalistic conposers lihe Sibelius 
and Bacfananinoff * But 1 a other oore revolutionary hands it was transforoed beyond 
reco 0 ciltion* However, it is only fair to say that modem mnsic is a result of 
evolutioft not revOluticn* 

How has twentieth centur;r music been so drastically changedT Let’s first examine 
the natural step»hy-atep progress frooi tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synonjSBOua with so>»cslled ’’modem" music* 

In the Classical leriod att has hem stated, Beethoven and his friends Used the 
diatonic scales wJth a definite tonaUty* Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chrcmatieism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two ke^ at one 
tins (nolytonality) in his ballet, Petrouehka. tad found it hi^diljr successful* 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further sad use a system of no key at all 
(atonaUty). Later he develbped a system of using the 12 half-steps In an arbi- 
trary ordi^, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order thrbhghcut the 
pie*o. Schoenberg and his disciples are caUed "Atonal," "Twelve-tone," or "Serial* 
eovposers* 

But all twentieth century music is not "atonal." Hbythm and metre have also und^-^ 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well as the introducti<m of new and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use* Ibe new composes seem to feel sh increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music* 

Then one can find the "extremiats" anywhere as one listens to a John Cai^ number ' 
or music coiposed by a coignzter* Blectronlc music as well as u nusua l c^blhatlohs 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-gsrde" of the musical world* 

Besides Schomberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most influenced ctmten^crary music* He has written an itnm e n se amount of 
chamber music but his music has remained very tonal* 

Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America’s contribtrtlon in 
the form of Jaaa, that «niq]uely American and very influentis4 idi^jo ot twentieth 
century music* Also to be Included is the Broadway "musical comedy," a new kind 
of opera* This highly succea^f^ American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world* 

Ferhaps the test way to understand modem composers and their music Is to remeasibef 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Hosart and Beathoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time* 
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Stravinsky 

Eachnanlnoff 
Prokofiev 
Vaughan WiXliasus 
Schoenberg 
Valtcn 

Strauss 

Sibelius 

C(^land 

Hindenith 



Musicians of Twentieth Century 
World's greatest living cooposer* 

m a 

Zisst of Baaantlc virtuosos* 

Composer of Peter and the Wolf, 

a 

(hreatest English composer since seventeenth century. 
Twelve»tone conposer, 

English coopoBer for movies made IVom 8hake8peare”s 
pleys. 

Master of the tone poem. 

t. 

Conposer of flnlandia. 

(hreatest coceposer to ccmie out of Hungary. 

r 

(hreat American composer. 

Musical Director of New York Phllhamonic. 

(Joeposer of modem "tonal** music. 



CLAUDS BEBUSSY 





b. near Paris 1862 
d. Paris 1918 



jDaring Improvisations) disregard for the rules of his noteb^k) bisarre playing 
these vere the unique characteristics of the young Claude Debussy in the circle 
of Paris musicians of the latter part of the nineteenth century. His critics 
sere heard to remark many times, *'it is all so utterly unorthodox.” 




But this defiance of the traditions in music spurred Claude Debussy on to win 
the most coveted Prlx de Rome> a, hi^y prized award given by the 5Tench govern- 
ment for a three-year study at the famed House of the Medici in Rome. 

[Debussy hated his years in Rome and after two years left for Paris. This was 
Unheard of for a Prix de Rome wtoer. 

Because his family was so poor, the young Debusi^' was sent to live with his 
well-to-do aunt who was herself a student, of the arts. When he was 11 yesrs old 
he entered the Paris Conservatory where he amazed and alarmed everyone with hla 
new and daring concepts of soimds of music . 

The same Madame von Merk who befriended Tchaikovsky engaged Debussy for summers 
as her household pianist and musical tutor for her children* 

Back in Paris Debussy took up with the progressive thinkers, symbolist poets and 
isgc^essionist painters* Althou^ he disliked the word "inqpressionlstic” as applied 
to his work, he was labeled the Father of Is^ressionism in music, music to give 
listener an impression* 

jSis contact with these unusual and avant garde artists of his day was the spark 
to ignite the creation of his masterworks in this most prolific period. 

^Hls second marriage proved happi^ than his first but the last decade of his life 
Lwas a painful one as he suffered from a lingering illness with cancer. 





|Dsbussy's use of the whole tone scale: e.g., c d e f # gif^ a# and the 
fm^esolved dominant seventh chords permeated his music with a rebellious note 
[Strange to the ears of the Parisian audience. He and his music were always a 
[center of controversy but today bis chords, cadences, progressions and tone 
[colors seem mildly tempered and truly define Claude Debussy as the ”poet of mists 
sad fountains, cloud and rain; a man moonstruck, sea-struck; a lost soul — 

; Works 

i v' ’ 

Opera 

Ballet 

Choral literature 
Orchestral works 

Piano literature: Clair de Lune 
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It floaetiiee seeatf IncooQ^benfilble Hlay Claude Oebue^U Maiurka is one of the 
eonparatiirely leaser known v6rks of the great i^ehch master. Possibly this is 
because it vas written in hit younger years aiid shows ihe great cooqposer in a 
li^t to which ye ore ,hot ^orougbly accuttooed. At the tine be wrote Masurka 
JDebussy was neither tlw rcmantlc painter of thousands of colors nor the clearly 
defined te^inician. it r^els him rather at an artist who is still eagerly 
searching for his own j^articular course;, 
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GESERALITIES 



Finger patterns » extensions and contractions: 

1st violin Principal & A — l-*2» 2-3t 3*^t ext.» 1st & 4th finger 

extensions* dhroaiatlc fingering* 

2nd violin — 1«2» 2-3» 3-4* 1*23"4* 1st & 4th finger extensions. 

3 rd violin — • 1*2* 2>*3* 3—4* ext.* X-2—3. 

^ola — 1-2* 2-3* 3-4* 1st finger extension. 

Cello «« loaered extensions. 

Positions: 1st violin Principal & A — I* II* III* IV* V* VI. 

2nd viollii — h. I. n. in. 

3rd ■rtolln — h, I, n, HI, IV. 

I, II, III. 

odio — I, II, in, IV, V. 

string baaa — 9t, I, n, nk, in, IV. 

Boiring: legato, ^acbl, d&ache port^, dotted-riqrthn, hocked dotted-ihgrtha. 
nnicato: B. H., L. H. ( cello) . 

Dynamics: PP* P* mf* f* ff* dim.* cresc.* swells* cresc. poco a poco. 

Rhythms: dotted-rhytbzBS* triplets. 

Meters* teo^s and teapo changes: 3/4* Animat o (Schersando)* Tempo Ruhato* Vivo. 
Bouible-notes: 1st violins • 



u. 



2nd violin 



tu. 



Viola 

Cello 



o 1 

0-P5* o-p8. 

0 2 14 4 

0-P5, 2-P5* 1-P5f 0-P8* 2 -m5. 



Signs: slurs* n * ^ * accents* cresc.* dim.* swell* ties, slur-tie combinations* 
extension* hook* dashes* dots, portato* left hand pissleato (*), 

Vocabulary: Masurka* tstti* solo* arco* dolce* ad lib. 

Comnent: enharmonic exchange. 



. 
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Arco — with th© how. 

in iFosch «t tho ftog or the heeX of the how. 

!• Lento arnaado (dlffereitt note for each ot 3 or U etringB} — tov no.eo 
In tbe sane Oireetlon fw 3 or It note# and In a aBOOth arc (— v 
taking 3 note and 1 rtricg at a tine. ' . ^ 

2* BantlUe^^ameaglo (Afferent note for each of 3 or t strings) ~ tow iUTes 
Ut a different direction for each note end string wtlXe springing as In 
rega^ MutiXle* 

3* Spriaginc ( eeXtenao. ricochet or iete) arpeggio — eane as #1 above 
exc<^ that the how springs. 

Am chevalefc at the (see st 2 l gonticelloi e 

Att talop at the fro^ or the he^ of tto how* 

Colhf ^ the string is approached from ihe air and "pinched” lightly with the 
how. 5!he tone is sounded simuItaneousXy with the "pinch and the how 
is lifted from the string iaamdiately. It is simiXar to pizsicato 
exaept that the how rather tiam a finger dispXaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the how. !Che usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as wdll as the stick. 

Hhe how hair may either he turned away fron the hridge or toward 
the hridge since either can he quite satisfactory in producing the 
reqidU^d quality of tone. 

Contraction — placing fingers closer together on the strings than their noroal 

placement requires. 

Bmapfer the mute. 

3>&ache — separate smooth bow strokes# one for each note, with ho variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple d&ach^ to distinguish it trm the variations given below. 

Grand detache ~ seas as the above hut using the whole how for each note. 

2. Accented d/tache — each how stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
flmd ^688^^ hilt without "pinching” the string sharply as in martel e — 
no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detach^ — seme as #2 above except that a whole how is 
used for each note. 

Ik. P?tache porte — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed hy a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see porSato) . There may or may not he a 
spacing between the notes hut the impression should he that the 
notes are slightiy separated. 
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Detaebe •»« (continued) 

5* D&ache Itaice — a shortened qfxiok hou stroke heginhing vith great 
.speed slowing toward the end of the sound* Usually there should he a 
clear separation oi vhe tones. !Dhe notes are neither accented nor 
swelled end are played like a asrtetf without the 

Extension placing a finger or fingers farther ^pirt on tito s^ing theif 
noxttil placeaent. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

^se are not applicable on the string bass and eoiad apply 
to the cello only in thuab position. 

pattern lieans 12 3 
2*»3 patte3?n laeiaiB 1 23 
3^ ^ttem neans 1 2 3^. 

Extended or All«'>wfaole"Step or idiole»»tone pattern saeans 1 2 3 4, i »e. » 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5. 1* *23 4 pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half->tone between 2nd. and 3rd 
fingers. 

6. 12**3 4 pattern ->« augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7* 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; half-step 
between fingers 2 and 3. ' 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and a^e in- 
dicated with their full configurations *as were the "augmented second" 
patterns (nos. 4» 5 6 above). 

Flautando or flantato W indicates the production of a flute -like tone acccoplish 

ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Tr»ytttt (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

loeing harely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — w dally iterfonaed up-bow at the tip. 

frog — as a bowing indication, it means that the \ ^ should use the hair near 

the^ frog of the bow to produce the sounds as& . ^ t&r. 

Harmonics — flute-like tcnes ^oduced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves» thiirds, fourths, fifths^ etc.) 

1. natural harmonics — paroduced by touching an open string. 

■ / ' , 

2. ^ifioial harmoni cs — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
^stpfping finger" (artificial nut). 



} 



The basic fimggr patterns 
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'*Eook" — attoctdog ooe or nore ootea to the sane how stroll. ^Chis uiOMUy ap» 
plies to notes that would he played ifith wparate how if it would he 
adTsntigeous to do so* 

Jete see ricochet* 

Legato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted howstrokea — howing that involves lifting the how from the atrlng to 

achieve the proper effect* 

”Idak” — see "hook”. 

Lour^ see nortato. 

Martele a staccato producing type of how stroke » well accented, biting and 
strong. 

f I ‘ ' k ' " ' 

1. mmyfcfti/ (usualiy 4ust nartel4) — how presaure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he "pinched" at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch" most of the pressure is released. Ohe how 
moves rapidly* Each note must he separated from the othi^s. The tone is 
l^eipussive, resonant, end Staccato. 

2. Sustained martel^ same as simple martele except that the tone is hdd 
out . An adeQuate amount of how must he available for the note in qnestion. 
ihe how is eonsiderahly slowed after the nartelj^ attack ("pinch"). 

3* Crand martel/ — the simple martele executed with the Tdiole how. 

Martele attack — see #2 and #1 under mearleie above and also under "pinch". 

Martellato — this means ti oer nartdle or a bowing that sounds like a martele, 

' i.e.> in a aartel^ style. 

*^Plnch" — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
, ' moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 

martele attack. 

Plssicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb, toft hand pissicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (+) . todica^ioos as to which tod is 
to he used are B.H. and L.H. or M.D. (nano destra) and M*8* (mano 
sinistra). 

foiat of contact — the place on the string at idiieh the how is placed. 

Portato Clour^ — two or more detacha ports notes perfcxmed on the same how stroke. 
Beaten remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to inbound 
' " ' , making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Saltato — a general tarm meaning springing, rehcundlng or bounced. 
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Santille^ — a springing bow stroke that obtains its effect through the natural 

spring of the bow coupled with the correct motion of the bow hand and 
arm. It can be executed from the lower 1/3 of the bow to somewhat 
above the middle. 

Son file ( spun tone) the long sustained tone. The best point of contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strokes. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point. VQien the 
proper relationships are achieved, the tone ”spins out" 
almost without effort. 

Sounding point -- see point of contact . 

Spiccato -* the bow is dropped from above the string and. rebounds into the air. 

Ibe flying spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the same 
bow direction. 

Staccato a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. 

a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of sma l l 
martele strokes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke . 
(Also called solid staccato and martele staccato .) 

9^ nervous staccato — executed by a vexy rapid oscillation of the 
bow arm which may need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success. 

2* Plying staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
except with a lifter pressure so that the bow leaves the string between 
notes. 

Staccato volante — flying staccato (see immediately above) . 

Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light bowstroke near enr to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

Sul tasto ^ sul tastiera , or gur la touche — see flautando . 




1. Dots may mean any form of dAache or any type of stewcato bowing. 

2. Dashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3. Dashes and dots combined may mean detache lance, a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele . 

4. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 



5. The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccato, 
flying staccato , flying spiccato. or ricochet. 
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SICSiS (continued): 

6. !Die tie or slur mark in conjunction vlth daahee will mean portato 
(lour£) . 

7* The ataple-ahaped sign ( n ) means down«hov. This sign sometimes occurs 
hpside dovn. 

6. The sign ( y ) means up-how. This sign also occurs upside down in some 
editions. 

9« The coBB&a or apostrophe usually means to lift the how or at least to 
phrase (hreathe). It sometimes also means to recover the how, that is» 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sigUt ) 9 means to lift the how. 

11c The sign // means to stop or to lift the how or both. 

12. The sign / over a note moens fouette or whipped howing . 

13. ^ point or wedge ( f ) often means martele or a martellato execution. 
1^. The sign» x (or^, oru)» means an extension of one half-step. 

15 . The sign * (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign 9 indicates the use of the thumb to finger a xiote. 

17* Bow placement or the area of the how to he used: 
a. Fr. near the frog of the how. 
h. H. — near the middle cf the how. 

c. Pt. or tip. — near the jjoint or tip of the how. 

d. L.1/2, L.1/3, L.1/4 — tJae lower l/2t 1/3, 1/4 of the how. 

e. U.1/2, U.l/3, U.1/4 — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 of the how. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/4B, 1/4B, etc., means to use a whole how, 

1/2 of the how, 1/3 of the how, 3/4 of the how, 1/4 of the , 
how, etc. 

• 18 * The positions are indicated as follows: 

ih) half position. 

1 - 1st position. 

XX - 2nd position. 

XX^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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^ Absolute imisic 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitted 
association uith anything outside of itself. 


; Aria 


A song for one or iiore voices. 


Atouality 


Ho key used. 


Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the arts who create* produce or 
apply new or origincCL ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by oue melodic line of another. 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


1 Cl€i8sic sonata 


Form of the syn^hony (4 movements). 


Clavichor'’ 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually ^ octave range*. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instrument; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instiwent with orchestra. 


1 Concerto (hrosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ment'Ai with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more indepenc.. nt parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Light music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than U movements . 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 



o 
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[ Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck by quills. 


[ Iinproinptu 


Spontaneous music. 


1 Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


1 Kappellneister 


Director of music to a Prince » King or Nobleman. 


Ued (pi. Ideder) 


German aarb song. 


r Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


[ Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic ch\irch. 


? Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


[ Musette 


Bagpipe - £klso movement of a suite. 


Opera buff a 


Ccmaic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged) costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several parts combined. 


Psission 


Music sung from teict of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood. 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
Aw^ rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a ’’joke." 3rd movement of a s 3 rn?>hony. 
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Sonata-allegro form 



Suite 

Symphony 



Tonality 

Virfcuo 0 O 




A esqposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of French dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in ^ movements* 

1. sonatr -allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 
U. rondo 

A system in Vhich all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 
Soloist. 
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BITHAL PIBE DfiJCB 
de Fall* 



20th-9 

difficult 




TWESTXBTfi CERTUBY 



X9OO •• 



Every e^eratlon finds the srt of its contsqporsries diffieult to ccoprehend. 

Ihis is perhaps more tpue than ever in the tventieth century. However, modem 
jousic is not necessarily new and nev ausic is not necessarily nodem. the Rcoan* 
tic tradition persisted for a long tine in nationalistic eong^sers like Sihelius 
. and Rachaaninoff. But in other more re«t>lutiot^ hands it vas transfomed heyond 

[ recogoition* Bovever« it is only fair to say tliit aodem nusic is a result of 

evolution sot revo^^ 

i Hoir has tventieth century aiusic heea so drasticUly changedT Let’s first exaatine 
[ the i^tural stej^hy^step progress from tonality to atpnality vhich to oost listen- 
L isrs is iqriMoyii^ 

[ in the Classicsi Period aa has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
4i*t«aie •etOes idt* • dsttnlte toniOlty. V«aa« w»te4 aore tirlety so lie added 
ShroBetiein - tbe use of IwOfoStepe. Igor Stravlnek,'' tried naiag too keys at one 
[ tiM (polytonallty) > Ms Ullet, getroucMta . and foutd it MgUy auccesaful. 

I But ihrnold Sciioe^ vas to go even furthar and use a system of no key at all 
I (ato^ity). jUter h^ system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 

I trary or&Tt^ or aexiea, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout "^e 
j ^ece., bis disciples are caUed "Atonal,” "Twelve-tone,” or "Serial* 

-'-V' '■ ' 

all twfmtieth century music is not "atonal*” Ittythm and metre have also under- 
t gpM a ch^^ tpwarjds freedom* Shifting time signatures are a feature of »wic In 

[ the modern mood, as veil as i^e introduction of nev and barbaric rhythm patterns as 

I Sta^^ Tl» nev coB®osers seem to feel an Increaaing role for 

the percuaaibniat in their muaie* 

[ ^ the "egfcwailsta" anywhere aa one liat^s to a John Cage number 

L . or ipasi^^^ a computer • Electronic music as veil as unusual combinatloi^ 

^ 'pt ittstra ie *^e "avant-garde" of the muaical world. 



Besidea ^hoenWg and Strayinaky, Hindemith Is the third of the trio of composers 
in^o has, mo^ influenced coste&iporery ausic* He has written an issssnse esount of 

jkaaj isccfunt of tuiaagti^h century suslc can not ignore America’s contrlb^ion in 
the form of Jasa» that uniquely American and very influential idioa 0 ^ tventl^h 
cind^viy XBuiiic* Also to be included ia the Bro^vsy **musical comedy,* a new kind 
of opera* T^a highly succeaaful American form of srt has been enthusiastically 
received idl over the vorid. 



Perhapa the t^at way to, underatand modem conposers and their music is to remember 
t^t in their diy there were those critics nAio labeled liosart and Beethoven as 
^ ]|K» 
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StrivinskT 
BaclUBoninoff 
fjK/kotitn 
vsun^Mui mui^^ 
BolaoetibeTf^ 

.' "r 

fraxton . 

$tV4WUM 
SiMius 
BitftOk ' ' ' 

HiaAniilib 



Husiciins of Twmtieth Conttury 
HorlA*9 greatest livizig conposer* 

X9»t of Bogumtlc Tirt^| 08 os• 

Caamoser of Peter and the Volf. 

Oreatest Sn^ since seyenteentli century < 

S«eX‘ve»tone coagposer * 

English coBtj^ser for aovies nade ffcm ShalEess»Bre**8 
^eys* 

Ksster of the tecie ps^* 

Oonpoaer of yiniaadia> 

(hreateirt^^ coinposer to come out of Hungsa^* 

(keat itoericah cooppser. 

Musical Dire<^or of Hev Yorh Fbilharaoiiic. 

Cofeaipoaer of tK>dem ”tosMl*' iBuaic* 



I* ' 






It ''V ' 






O 

ERIC 




MAXm 2» fAUA 



b. Ctdiz» lBl6 

d. .4?§e&tina 19^ 



One of Spain's aost celebrated composers » Manuel de FaHa, vaa bom in a cultux^ 
household and received his first Aisic lessons ftom his mother » an excellent 
pianist* He vas sent to Madrid to study at the Conservatory* Here another 
talent, that of coog^sition, vas recoguised in him by his teacher and benefactor, 
Iblipe Pedrell* 

Iblla saved enougd^ issney for a seven-day visit to Paris; instead he sta;^ 
seven years. He urote coosparativijly little while in Paris; he was too busy 
assimi^ting music ejqperiencea, too eager to observe others to write his own 
ausie,' 

On his return to O^ain he began seriously to worh* He led a quiet withdr^m 
existence and never received wsy honors or recoguition. 

During the Hpanish civil War, Palla aided with franco but disenchantment was not 
slow ixL cooing* In 1939 he decided to leave Spain to settle in Cordoba, Argen- 
tina^ where he died in 19^ • 



dne naturidly e^cts the Spanish idiom in Falla's music. Ihrcughout his 
conpositions one hears the flamenco smg, rhytl^ of the Spanish dance and 
the modal writing of the ecc^siastical chants* One can also sense in Falla's 
music the delicate instrument coloring and advanced harmonies which intrigued him 
his COB^^ absolution of Debussy's music and techniques* 









lire Ptnct 
tfm Brii^o” 

Oq IWa 
An.% liMCM 

smiQ cam^ 



aoth 

9 

aod«r«te 



3p«.tteniSf ftxteiuiir « «oid e^tractioi«s; 
1st iFioUtt l<n2t 3*H* 

1-4^ 2*3* 



2ad visltii 

Y16U ^ 1>2« 2»3. 34. 

CtUo -N» Iicwered sxbeiisioii, upward ettansioas* 



Fosltloiks: 1st wlolln Z, IX, IXZ, ZV« 

2ad vialiii I> III, IV. 

■'ViolU'’-*»*«» X, 'Hf’I^.' 

Cello l. II. nx. 
string bass I« 11> IV. , 

Spieeato, Isi^to, accented son filiT, coUe'C 
lissica^; B,H«V la Viola nart. 

Cbuesssta: Sinlile, dcuble and triple grace-notei, long trills, martellato^ 
32nd^te in viola and cello nartU. 
f!P, P, iff , f, ff, fp, «s:;, :;sasw^s> si, dla., dim. noito, 

' V>’ V;v 

triplets « 

Ulteirs^ tespbs and t«po cbAnges: 2/4, AUegi^ aa non troppo e peaante; 

Vivo, sa ^ttsto, poco a poco afir^ttando. 
iksuble^tes: 1st Holin «»* 3 2 1 2 

0-^, 0=^, o4!$, 2-P5c 

2nd violin — 2 13 . 

o«4fT » o*4I6, o*P8. 

Viola •>» o 1 o 3 1 



CeUo 



1st violin 



0- P5, o-h 5, 1-P4, 2Ha6, 1-P5. 

2 V . 1 ■"■ ' 3. ■ • 

1- ia6, 1^, 3-P5. 



0 

1 

3-S Mai. 



2nd violin 



0=^ S«o 

Bb-a A-o B*1 
Q->3 , £-1, B-2 



Bax^ 1/3 string E on the A string in the string bass nart. 



^ , slurs, dashes, dots. 



> , ties, triU, Uft. 



Vocabalas^i Senpre, subito, frog, arco, also see above. 

Cboeent: Bapid scales. 3-note cdiords, all notes to be sustained at once. 
Very tiring trills in the viola nart. 




mjMmtm cc &sma mmpmt 



Arco »» vitii tim boy# ^ . 

Aai ftpotch At tht f!FOg Oflp tlift liftti* of the Iwir* 

^T ianto troutalo (dlffwant afffe* tor ooeli of 3 or ft rtriiw) -- ftow ■owo 
sno^troetioA Jar 3 or ft note# tad la a «ootl» w« ^“V *• 
tdciatt lartraad,! itetaB-at atlao. ' v-'^ v 

a. a«ttlll»'"ori>o««lo (dlftteoat aote tor oach of 3 or ft alari^) r *«*’ 
toTdilSESrSrocftloa »» oaeh aote «ad irtriBg ;*i:u aprlagiae as la 

' ^|p«gi|ur ■ .■ V"'' 

3« Sprlngjng rlcochot or Jg|«) OTfgglo — bw W <^1 iilxifw 

txeiqprt i^i tftio Dov sprtngi • ; 

Att ClW^PlXiffc r~» |Kt .lihB 

, Aa tiloil — At ffoy or..~tht liiril of th® 

Co3Iif tho itrioi if i®proaol>f<l iteoit air and "piaclsed*’ 

iHTid •ttTtwalf pounded eiauitaneoiik^ nith the **pinch” and the 1m 
if ^fted pm etrli^ iasiadiateiyo It if aJjnilar to ipisiiGato 
thai p finger dia^iacep' tl^ _^ri»«* 

MJMS 2 . ~ ftrlag ia ftroek with ti»e aood of tto tiw. Bie lutttl wethod la 
to atrik# altli i^woalaataiy half the hair.aa wll aa the a.itk» 
iKW hair war either he turned aeay the hridge «?r touaapd 

the bridge einS either can he qpite aatiaf^^ 

3pefiilri^ ‘ 

Contraotion — placing cXoaer together on the etringf thi thtli^^ 

placeweat reqgBigego 

hwpfer ^ the ante* 

uSuikS — ^ aeparate Miooth how etrohett one for each note, elth no variitic» 

preacurt and no hreah hetveeh notaa. Thie hewing ie aXsp hnbvn aP the 
lya* dga^ to dietinguiOh it ttm the wiations giw 

3l» drend da*tache — aawe ae the ahowa hwt using the ehpie ^oow for each 

go Accented dfeacha — each hew atroke heglna with a eudden Increw of epe^ 
and preaaure hot without **>ln<flii^” the string sharply as In — 

’ no'jeparation hatiieen the notefo 



string sharply 
sane as §Z ahOve except that a l^oXe hoi^ ie 



3i* Accented lopand d&aohf 
used for each noteo ' 

io jpfeach/ porte^ — atroke begins with a sXlght swelXii^ followed hy a ^sil' 
uaX lightening of the sound (see nortato) . There way car way not he d 
•wall pppeing hetwean the notes hut the iwpressioa should he that the 
notes are slightly separatedo 
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D&aiehe *»«> (continued) 

Pftnche lance — a shortened hov stroke beginning vitb great 
speed slow^ toward the end of the sound. Usually there should he a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a nartel£ without the ”pihch**. 

actension placing a finger or fingers farther apart on jbhe string than their 
normal placement. 



fioaer patterns r— the patterns of spaicing hetmen fingers of the left hand . 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could ^ply ; 
to the cello only in thumb position. 

li l«8 pattern neahs 12 3 k. ^ 

S* a«»3 pattern means 1 23 k. v The basic finger patterns 
3. 3^ patterii means 1 2 3k. J 

k* Hktended or All^whole^step or vhole-tcgie pattern means 1 2 3 i*e.» 

W fingers are placed closely together. 

• §• 1* *23 h pattern indicates the presence of an aj'gmented 2nd between 1st 

and &9id fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 

,■■■■.' V,- 

. 6, 12^\^3 k pattern « augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 

v: /bettieen^ .fingera'. i 

7. i 23* pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and half -step 

f ;p\;\;betif^^tt 

8. .(^er finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated ^th their full configurations as were the “augmented second 

k, 5 and 6 above). 

llautauido •Ol^.f^alx^ indicates the production of a flute-like tone acconplish 

' ' ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 

edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouette (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-how at tbe tip. 



Pipog mm, as a bowing indication t it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Hatmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodeC) 
that force the stris^ to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves* thirds* fourths* fifths* etc.) 



1. Hatural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2» j^^iflci8Ll harmcatics — produced by touching a string shortened by e 
^std^iug finger” tSftificial nut). 
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atiiftdblss oa» or nm 00 U 9 to the enne hov etroke* ISdi tunMdly ap- 
piUoa to sotea that loiild ha plegred nith aaparata hoi« if it mild ha 
adiieitaseQiia to do so* 



Jata 



saa riebahat* 



hBKwto swothdy alvunred aptas* 



Lifted howstrokea -h- howing that iatoXvaa lifting the hov frcei the string to 
. ■ . V aehlata;the proper affect*. ■ 



"Llnk*^ 



sae^*1iook'** 

j wlii 



JLolira' sea- w ■. 

Ilertala a. staccato producing tjnpa of how stroke* well accented* hltlng and 



atroagi 



SliiPIt Bsrtalif (usually dwt nartai^) t* how pressure Is sat hefora the 
tone haglns so that the string will ha ^pinched” at the start of the 
sturbh^* After the *^lnch*Vnost of the pressure Is released* 5!he tws’ 
isovae ri^dly. 3aph note attst he separated from the others. The tone Is 
percusSl^f resonant • and staccato* 



2^ Sustained martele^ — same as simple nartele except that the tone is t^d 
out « ' An adequate amount of how must ha availahla for the note In question, 
ihe how is cposideraMy slowed after the narteld attack (*Whsh”)* 



3* (teand martele — the simple martele executed with the whole how. 



Mirtele attsck — see 13 end II under martele above and also under “pinch* 



karteUato this meana either marteia or a howing that sounds like a msHele* 
l.e** In a martelA at3id.e* 



“^ch“ — the pressure applied to the string with the how which* ihen the how is 
moved* results In a consonontoUke beginning of a tone. *3!his is the 
martel^ attack* 



Pisslcato — plucking the string with a fln^r or the thumb. Left hand pissicatp 
is Indicated with a 3^us sign (♦). indications as ‘^0 which hsnd Is 



to he used are R.H. and L.fi* or M.L* (aano destra) end. (msno 
ilhistra). 



Point of coatact — the place on the string at which the how is placed* 

3?brtato (lour^ — two or more deteche porte notes performed on the same how stroke. 

in the position* 









Ricochet the how Is dropped (or thrown) on the string and aHoved to rebound 
V ndklng possible two or more notes per Impulse* 




Mteado or Saltato — a general term mea ni n g sprlaglng* rebounding of bounced. 



4 

■ i 
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Santille^ — a springing bcv stroke that obtains its effect through tU natural 



spring of the hov cou]^ed with the correct notion of the how hand and 
It can he executed from the lower 1/3 of the how to rmas^t 
above the niddle. 



nearer the bridge than it is with faster jnoving bow 
strokes* ^e pl«^er needs to natch up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and s mdihg point* When the 
proper relationships are achieved* the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort* 



Spiccato — tlr^ is dropped from above the string and rehounds Into the air* 

spiccato is a series of spiccato notes pla^d in the same 
how direction* 

gtaccato a general tem meaning that the notes are shortened* 

a ^eific term meaning to the string player that a series of small 
ga rtele strokes are to bo executed on one and the same bow stroke. 
TSso called solid staccato and martele staccato .) 

Rapid or nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow ^ch m^ need to be somewhat ttoised to achieve success . 

Rly^Pg staccato — performed in the same maimer as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the strinf between 
notes* 

Staccato volante «*«» flying staccato (see inmediately above). 



Sul ponticello — play with a relatively li£^t bowstroke near enou£^ to the 

bridge so that a nasax glasg^ tone quality is produced. 



a modified martele . 

4* ^e tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the mt&s or to sl'u? the 
/notes (legato)* 



Son fil/ ( spun tone) — the long sustained tone. The best point of contact i,s 



Sounding point see point of contact . 



Sd tasto. sul tastiera. or aur la touche — se^i flautando . 





1* Pots may mean any form of detache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2* Pashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3. Pashes and dots combined mean detache lance* a modified sp iccato or 



3* ^e tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will uikially uean staccatOt 
fiyjnit staccato* flying spiccato. or ricochet. 
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6. Hh^ tie or slur narK in coojluiictiou vitb daslws will nesn 
dourly » 



7* The staple*8haped sign ( n ) i&eena doim-hov. Thie sign eobetines occurs 
upside doun* 



8. The sign ( v ) means up-how. This si^ also occurs upside down in soise 
editions. 



9t.The coem or apostrophe usually means to lift the how or at least to 
l^irase (breathe). It sometimes £l.8o s^ans to recover the howa that is» 
HOfve it through the air to the fxog* 



18. The sign» ) » means to lift the how. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the how or both. 

12. The sign / over a note fouette or whipped bowing. 

13. The point or wedge ( f ) often means martele or a martellato execution. 

14. The sign» x (or/>, ory), means an extension of one half-step. 



1$. The t ign * (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 



it. 7^ sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 



17. Bow placmaent or the area of the how to l5e used: 
a. — near the frog of the how. 
h. M. — near the middl»5 of the how. 

0 . Pt. or tip. — near the ipoint or tip of the how. 

d. L.1/2, Xi.l/3» — the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1/^^ of the bow. 

e. U.i/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the uppau: 1/2, 1/3, 1/^ of the how. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/i^3, 1/4 b, etc., means to use a whole how, 
1/2 of the how, 1/3 of the how, 3/h of the how, 1/h of the 
bw, etc. 



l8. The positions are indicated as follows 



- half position. 

X - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

13% - intenaediabe position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 



o 
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DIGEST SfillHODOGY 



Absolute jottsic 
Aria 

Atonal Ity 
Avant garde 

Cadenza 

Canon 

Cantata 

Chorale 

Chorale-prelude 
Classic sonata 
Clavichord 
Clavier 
Concearto 
Concerto Grosso 

Continue 

Contrapuntal 

S'- 

Divertimento 

Fantasia 

Fugue 

Harmonic series 



lERJC 



In contrast to progranae music - music that has no admitted 
association vith anything outside of itself* 

A song for one or more voices* 

Ho key used* 

Pertaining to those in the arts who create » produce or 
apply new or original ideas » designs, and techniques* 

A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto* 

A de" ‘ of imitation by one melodic line of another* 

Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 

Congregational hymn of Lutheran church* 

Elaboration of the chorale played before the sinHng* 

Form of the syn^hony (4 movements). 

Clavier hit by tangent - usually 4. octave range*. 

Any keyboard insti^ument'; clavichord, hazpsichord, etc* 

Solo instrument with orchestra. 

Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra* 

Figured bass line in Baroque era. 

The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture* 

Li^t music; generally played outdoors* Usually has 
more than 4 movements. 

The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 

Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts* 

A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest . 
pitch) and one or more upper pairtials, variously called 
haxiDcnics or overtones* 



' ^ ' ■ ff-'l Hill- 



Digebt Tfermlnology - pa«o a. 



\ Harpsichord 


\ 

Clavier with strings struck by quills. 


[ Impromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


[ Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


! Kappellmeister 


Director of music to a Prince > King or Nobleman. 


^ lied (pi. Lieder) 


German art song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic chxirch. 


Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century Germar guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Musette 


Bagpipe — also movement of a suite. 


; Opera buffa 


C(miic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged » costmaed or acted. 


i Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


' Partita 


Suite 9 several pairts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood. 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


1 Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


: Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


; Scherzo 


Literally a ”joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 



o 
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[ Sonata<-allegro fom 


A ejqposition 
B development 
A recapitiilation 


^ Suite 


Set or series of i^ench dances. 


Syn^hony 


Sonata for orchestra in 4 movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3* minuet or scherzo 
4. rondo 


Tonality 


A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 


Virtuoso 


Soloist. 
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1900 - 

Every generation finds the art of its contesipcraries difficult to co^^prebend • 

Ohic ^8 perhaps sore tarue than ever in the tu^tieth century. However, oodem 
fiOisic is not necessarily new and new oueic is not necessarily aodezn. The Bog»n- 
tic tradition persisted for a long tiae in nationalistic ccevcsers liJce Sihelius 
and Bachuaninoff . But in other more revol^ionary hands it vus transfcsned heycnd 
recogsition. However, it is onXy fair to say that aodem.Auslc is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? let's first exaadAe 
the natural step-by*step pro^/eas iron tonality to a:^onality ^ch to most listen* 
ers is s^nosQinous with so«ca}d.ed "oodem” 2 nusic. 

In the Classical Period as b&s been stated, Beethoven and his friends used th4 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Vagner wanted more variety so he added 
dbrcsaticiso - the. use of lialf-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality) in his ballet, Fetrouehka . and found it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was bo go even further and use a system of no hey at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
tral/ or series, and then keeping them strictly In order throughout the 

piece. Schoenberg and his disciples ere called "Atonal," "Twelve-tme," or "Serial* 
cooposers. . 

But all twentieth century music is not "atonal." Bbythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well cks the introduction of new and barbaric rbythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use. The new composers seem to feel an Increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

Then one can find the "eirtremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
CT music conposed by a computer. Blectronic isueic as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 



Besides Schoenberg und Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most influenced contenporary music • Be has written an immense amount of 
chamber music but his isusic has remained very tonal* 



Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jass, that unilquely American and very influential idlon of twentieth 
century music. Also to txi included is the Broadway *Wsical cemedy," a new kind 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art has been enttosiastieally 
^eelyed all over the world. 



perhaps the best way to tuilerstand modem cooposera and their music is to remember 
that in their day there we; re those critics who labeled Mosart and Beethoven as 
most daring iconoclasts of their time. 



Bacius8Qinot!f 

Brdkotier 

VftQC^iac 

8el»«9i^rg 

« 

BisnnMM 

Sibelius 

Bartok 

C^land 

B«nastein 

HlndeiDith 



Tsentietb Ceatury pg»S 



Maslcieus of Tveatiebb C^tury 

i 

Vorld*s cpreatest liviag composer. 

IiMt of Bonsatlc virtuosos* 

Cosqpcser of Peter and the Wolf* 

Oreatest l&EigUsb conposer since seventeentb century. 
I«elve»-tone cooposer. 

Snglisli conposer for raovies made from 8hakespeare'*s 
3^sy8. 

Hester of the tcsia poem. 



Courser of Hclsadia. 

(Greatest cocaposer to come out of Hungary. 
Qreat American cotoposer.. 

Musical Birector of Hew fork Pbilhanaonlc. 
Conposer of modem "tonal” music. 
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w > Pemuiylvaaia 1903 
d. Hortli Carolina 1966 

As. Aiaarican Goa^ter wifx a wry Xtcdlen nane was Vittorio Gianiainl*. Haturally 
bis faaily was very 2 aasicaX> bis fat^ber was an opera tenor, bis itother an 
acconplished vioiinist, and bis sister Dusolina was a Metropolitan ppere scq^rano 
wbo sang tbe lead in bev brotber’s opera The Scwlet Letter in 1938* 

Giannini wao sent to sti?dy at tbs Milan (Italy) Conservatory when be was only 
jyears old, la 1931 be won tbe ©rand Prix de Rot» of tbe American Acadeny 
and studied there for four years. 

Be tau^t at tbe !toabattan School of Music, tbe Curtis Institute and JUlliard 
School, of Music. At tbe time of bis death in lovenber 1966 he was president of 
tbe Kortb Carolina School of the Arts in Wluston-Salc 2bis school is fast 
becoming a most ia^jreesive institution of the fine arts , a new concept of taking 
tbe training of tbe arts away ^csa tbe eastern part of tbe country. 

Glaxmlni called hlnaelf an "unashamed romanticist” and his music verifies this 
statement. His early chamber works were celebrated. His forte was writing for 
tbe voice j he was most apt in bis mobile melodic cooipositions. 

the of tbe Shrew was presented on television in color in 195b. Many of 

his works were commissioned by tbe Moravian Church, tbe 1939 H®w York World’s 
Fair^^ and tbe HBC Opera Theatre* 



Works 



Operas: The Taming of the Shrew 
The Scarlet Letter 
itueedia f 

Rehearsal Call (opera buff a) 
Concertos for two pianos 
Chamber music 

Church literature: Canticle of the Martyrs 

Stabat Mater 
Madrigal 
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linger patterns » extensions and contrcMstions; 

1st violin — lr2. 2-3, 3-^, ext., 1st & l^th finger extensions. 

2nd violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-^» ext. 1-2-3, 1**2*3^, 1st finger extensions. 
Vlcaa — 1-2, 2-3, 3-*i, ext., 1st & kth finger extensions. 

Cello — lowered & v^vard extensions . 

Bositions: 1st violin I, II, III, IV, V, VI. 

2nd violin — I, II, III, IV. 

Viola — %/ I, II, III, IV. 

Cello — h I, II, III, IV» 

String hasa — I, II, II^. 



Bowing: legato, apiccato, lifts, hooked dotted-rhythm, sustained how strokes, 

son file% port at o, port at o hoc^s, accented portato, inaudible bow changes 
during ties. 



Dynamics; PPP, PP, P, mP, mf, f, pin f, ff, fff, sf, cresc., dim., swells, 
crepc. poco a poco, sempre cresc. 

Hhytbms; dotted-zhythm, syncopation. 

Meters, tempos and tearpo changes; 3/*», Allegro energtco, Movendc un poco, 

Tea®o j|2 . poco rit. a tempo. 

12 

Double-notes; Viola — 2-AU, 3-P^» 

Harmonics: 1st & 2nd violins — mid-string A. 

' I 

Signs: VI , V , slurs, dots, extension signs, hooks, ccanmas, lift signs, 

slurs, slur-tie combinations, ties, dashes, accents. 

Vocabulary: fluido, divisi, ottava, unison, assai. Also see above. 

Ccsmient: broken fifths which must be fingered simultaneously. Substitution 

fingering for articulation of identical pitches during legato passages. 



Ho. 2 .. jl 
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SmCNG CRITIQUE 

FizilSor pa;&tor&8» extensions end contractions: • 

1st violin «».. l-2» 2-3, 3-^, ext., 1st finger extensions. 

2nd violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4. 

Viola — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 

Cello — leered and zq^iwerd extensions . 

Fositlons: lit violin — V, I, H, III, IV. 

2nd violin %, I, II, III, 

Vldla — h. r, II, III. 

Cfeiio — 5s II, III, IV. 
string bass — I. 

Bowing: legato, portato, sustained tows, son file"". 

Bizsicato: String bass — R.H. 

J^nwmics: PP, P, 3Bf, sweUs, cresc,, dim. 

Meters, tenpos and teiopo changes: 3/4, 4/4, Adagio ma elastico, poco rit., 

a tes^, tratt., poco movendo. 

Signs: H , ^ , slurs, dashes, hooks, fenaata, cresc., dim., swells, ties. 

Vocabulary: trattenuto (tratt.) un poco, also see above. 
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STRING CRmOfUE 

GBHERiULilTlBS 

fl^r ^attom, extensions and contractions: 

1st violin 1-2, 2-3» 3*4, ext., 1-2-3. . 

and vi^ — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, ext., 1-2-3, 1’23!>, 1-2-3-4, 12*34. 

yigla — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, ext., 2-3-4, 1-2-3-, 12*34, 1st fin^r extension. 

Cello — lowered and upvard extensions. 

Positions; 1st violin — h, I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIH, IX. 

2nd violin — I, II, HI, IV. 

Vida — k, I, n. III. 

Cello — h$ I, il. III, IV. 

String base — I, II, 11%, III, IV. 

Boiling: ^tacb^, sustained martele', hooks, accented u^tache, detache ported 
lifts, grand ddtache. 

freweXo: L.B. aeasured l6ths slurred in 1st violin. 32n«i note honed in cello 
& hass parts. 

IS^aoics: m:, «sf, f, ff, fff, cresc., series of czescendi. 
l^thns: syncopation, ”tied in" hooked dotted-rkythiiL. 
tfettrs, ten^s and tenipo changes: 4/4, Allegro. 

1 2 o (1)4 4 

Pevihle-notes: 2ad violin — o-a6, 3 -p4, (2-p4), 2-MT, 1-PB. 

nra ) 1 a (a 1 

vicaa — 1-P5. a.P5. Ta-piti. 

1 

Cello — 1^. 

' 'k' ' /' * 

Signs: accents, , V , cresc., dim., slurred tremolo, booiks, extension signs 
slurs , ties , 8lur*=.tie co mh i n atjons . 

Vocabulary: ottava.. divlsi, unison, also see above. 

JSiLSisMa ^ 8va passage. Very ri^id l6th note anins. Some 

unusual fingering and shifting. 






Arco idth the bw^ 

At txouth >»«* «t the £tog or tlie boel of tbe bow. 

Anptggto «« 

Iioifftto OTf tff^eto (diitoreat note for <?(eoh of 3 or b strings) — bow s-'ves 
in the toie diri^etlon foe i or 4 nottn and in a smooth arc 
tiling 7, note a^ l itrl^ ^ 

SsMtlile^srpegido (dlffewnt note for etch of 3 or k strings) — bow moves 
in a different lUre each note end string iMle spring^ as in 

recpiXar asnti^. 



3. gpringing ( isXtsndo# ricochet or det<?) arpeggio — same as II above 
eneept that the springs* 

A U chsvaiet at tbe bridge (see sul ponticello) ♦ 

kii talcai «■» at the fcog or the bed of the bow> 

CoUif the string is approached ffoift the air and "pinched” lights with the 
bow. the tone is sounded siunltaneously with the *’pinch” and the bow 
is lifted free the string innedlateXy*. It is similar to pisslcato 
excejpit that the bow rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legao the string is struck, with the wood of the bow. the usual method is 
to stride with flppro*lmately half the hair as well as the stick, 
the bow hair may either be turned aw^ from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can be qiiiite* satisfactory in producing the 
reqtuired qjoality of tone. 



Contractiou placing fingers closer together ou the strings than their noxtnal 

plscMSD^ reqouires* 

Pibpfer the mute. 

i)ftache separate smooth bow strokes* one for each note* with no variation In 
iqressure and no break betwe^ notes, this bowing is also known as the 
simnie d&achd? to distinguish it fcoo the variations given below. 

(brand d^ache sc! 3 e as the above but using the whole bow for each note. 

2. Accented d&ache ea^ bow stroke begins with a sudden increase of sp^ 
and Ipreaawre^ without **plndhing” the string sharply as in martele — 
no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand dftach^ — same as 12 above except that a whole bow is 
V ' ^eed for each note. 

4. i^achi^ nort^ stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual ligbtcnSg of the sound (see portato) . IPlmre may or not be a 
small spaeing between the notes i£k the impression should be that the 

'I/-- ; ’nctee' lore sliih^^ 



IPgtache (contini^d) 

P&achg laace «• a shortened qioick ’bav str^^e 1)eginning vlth great 
spee$ alowing toward the of the souad* Uau^ly there should he s 
cl^ar sepsration cf the t tSt The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played i »artele without the ”pinch”# 

Eactjnslon — placing a finger x \.g*tre^ farther apart pn the string than thefe 
nor»al placement* 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand* 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could ap^^ 
to the cello only in thumb position. , 

1**2 nattem means 12 3 h* 

2* 2-3 pattern means 1 23 t. 

3. 3^' WiteTO means 1 2 3h . 

tended or All-iliole-step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 i *e. 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5. 1**23 h pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and ,2nd fingers (an ext^sion) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers. ' ,..,1 ^ 

6* 12**3 h pattern augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers l’ end 2. 

?. 1 23* *h pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; hal^-step 
bctween^fingerS 2 aud '3. J 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configuarations as were the ‘‘augmented second’* 
patterns (nos. h, 5 and 6 above). 

Flautando Qg^ flautato indicates the production of a flute -like tone accom^iSh 

ed by bowing lightly and id.th speed oyer dr near ithe 
edge of the fingerboard. , 

Foiaett/ (whipped bowing) the bow strikes the string suddenly and shc^lsf after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tipii 

Frog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (node$) 

" ' ' that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itse!Jf 

(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths^ etc.) 

I natural harmonics — produced by touching m open string. 

2 ,. y^ificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
‘^st^ing finger” TMftificial nut). 



} 



The basic finger patterns 
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**Hq<^** — att?;eliing ore or more notes to the same how stroke. !Ehi8 usuaUy ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate hgws if it would he 
advantageous to do so. 

Jete see rieoenet. 

tegato^ w slurred notes. - ' , 

Mfted hpwstrokes — iqwlng that involves lifting the how from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 

see 'liook*^. 

Lour^ see portato . 

Itotele — a st^cato producing type of how stroke » well accented, biting and 
.strong^.'- 

1. Simile ma^elc^ (usualiy Just martell) — how pressure is set before the 
tone .'^gins so that the string will he ^pinched” at the staxt of the 
Stroke, ^er the **pinch*' most of the pressure is released. 3!he how 
iW^S rapidpLy^^ lEach note must he separated ftom the others. !tte tone is 

/;;p(^(Uis8lve,j' resonant^ 

2 . Sustained maiteie^ — same as simple mariele except that the tone is held 

out. An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question 
!^e h^ slowed after the martel^ attack (**pinch**). 

3. Gtand mattele the simple maitele executed with the whole how. 

HM^eie attack — see #2 wd #1 under maartele above and also under "pinch* *. 

Jiwt|^Uato^~ this means either nartSle or a bowing that sounds like a martel/^ 

^ a martell style. 

**I^ch** th<^ pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the is 
. moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is 
martele attack. 



Hss;icat6 ~ plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Lej^ hand pissicato 
is Ih^oatUd idth a plus sign (-f ), indications as to widoh h^d Is 
. to he used are R.H. and L.H. or M.O. (mano destra) and H.S. (mano 

3^iht of contact — the place on the string at which the how Is placed. 

PoHato tlohr^ — two or more deteche porte notes performed on the same how stroke 
hastes remain in the position. 



Mcochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to 
missing possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Saiiato — a general term meaning springins, rebounding or bounced. 
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Saatill/ — a springing iKw strolse that ohtatna its efiTect through the natural 

eprins of the how cou]^ed with the correct notion of the how hand and 
am* It can he executed from the lower 1/3 of the how to aoneidutt 
ahowe the middle . 

Son file ( spun tone) the long sustained tone. Ihe best point of contact i,s 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving how 
strokes. The player needs to natcii up the duration of 
the tone with how speed and sounding point. Khen the 
proper relationships are achieved, the tone "spins out" 
/''almost withmt effort. ^ 

Bounding point see point of contact* 

Spiccato the how is dropped from ahove the string and rehoiuads into the air. 

The flying spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the same 

how*^^i<^; 7 " 7“ 

Btaccato — a genex^ tern meaning that the notes are shortened. 

a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of small 
aartele str^es are to he executed on one and the same how stroke, 
(iilso called solid staccato and martele staccato. ) 

i. Rapid or nervous staccato — executed hy a very rapid oscillation of the 
hew ainn /which 1^ ne^ to he somewhat tensed to achieve success. 

^lyiug staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
exceirt with a lighter predsUre so that the bow leaves the string between 

J;/'/V':-;BOteh. ■ ^ - 7 ;^ /■;'.: ^ 

^accato volante flvittg staccato (see immediately above). 

^ul ponticello •• plsy with a relatively light howatroke near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

tasto^ still tastlem^ or sur la touche — see flautando . 



ly Rots mdy mean any fom.of detache or any type of staccato tawing. 

Z* Rashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3. Rashes and dots combined may mean detacl*^ lance, a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele . 

h. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notej or to slur the 
notes (legato). 



5* The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccato, 
fityiiag siaccato. flying spiccato. or ricochet. 



^leasts CcoAtinued): 

*• .” ■**“*“ •■“ :, ; 

7* The etapie-ehaped sign (n) means dovn-hov. This eigm so^imes occurs 
upside doun* 

8. The sign ( v } means up«how. This sign also occurs upside doun, in some 
editions. 

9* The coMa or apostrophe usuaiUy means to lift the how or at least to 
phrase (hreathe)* It sometimes also means to recover the hov, t^t is^ 
move it through the air to phis frog. 

>: 10« The si^» ) , means to Hit the how. 

11. The sigo // means to stop or to lift the how or both. 

12. J^e / over a note means fouette or whipped taondng . 

J3. ^ point or wedge ( f ) often means martele or a maftellato execution. 

The sign» x (or a, or y)» smsg^s an extension of one half»step. 

i^. The sign j (or xx) means an pension of one whole-step. 

l6. The sign f indicates the use of the thumb to finger d note# ^ 

It. Sow piacement or the area of the bow to be used: 

■ '.„a. near:' the "frog of the bow. 

bv — neai* the middle, of the bow. 

c. Pt. 03^ tip. --i-near^t^ point or tip of the bow, 

d. Ii.i/2, Ii.i/3» L.1/U the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1 /k of the bow. 

; : e. «a/2, U.1/3, ba/!j; — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/h of the bow. 

f. WB, I/SB 9 1/3B, 3/^B, 1/^B, etc., means to use d whole bOw, 

^ i/2 of th«* bow, 1/3 pf the bow, i/k pt the bow, 1 /k of the 

. ;V 18. The positions 

^ V;;, ... • 

■ ■j A; 1st :]posi^^ ' . ■ -'A.^ 

2nd position. 

11^ - intexzsediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions. 

' '-''etc. ‘ 
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DI(£B8T TERMHOLOenr 


Absolute noriic 


In contrast to progranme mueic - music that has no admitted 
association vith anything outside of itself* 


Aria, 


A song for one or more voices* 


; Atoaality 

: , 


No key used. 


Avant gavde 

' 


Pertaining to those in the arts uhp create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Csidenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes iaqarovised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Ctmon 

s 


A device of Imitation by one melodic line of another. 


Cantata 


Iiike short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


Cliorale 

r' 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


f 

Oior ale -prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Clcissic sonata 


Form of the synq>hony {k movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually 4. octave range*. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instirument'; clavichord, harpsichord, etc* 


Concerto 


Solo Instrument with orchestra. 


ConcertC' Crosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continue 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more inuependent paits in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Li^t music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than b movements. 


Fantasia 


The coii^oser exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional for^. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more paarfcs. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamentc^. (the lowest . 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 




Barpsicbord 
Isg^ronipta 
I Invention 






Kappeliineister 
Ided (pi. Ideder) 
Leitmotiv 



Mass 

Master singer 

Musette 
Opera buff a 
m Oratorio 
Partial 
Partita 
Passion 



Polyphony 

Polytonality 

Prelude 

r 

Programoe music 
Beeitative 




Digest ^terminology * 



pago 9 ,. 



Clavier with strings struck by quills. 

Spontaneous music. 

Shosrt two-voiced clavier pieces. 

Director of music to a Prince » King or Hobleman. 

Gexman art song. 

Leading theme in a syniphony; in opera tagging every 
character' w^th a musical label. 

Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 

Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 

Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 

Comic opera. 

Drama sung but not- staged* costumed or acted. 

First tone in the harmonic series. 

Suite » several parts combined. 

Music sung from teicb of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 

Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic '/alue of each part. 

Use of sevei’al keys or tonalities at same time. 
Introductory movement. 

V 

Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood 

A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 

Mass for the dead. 

Last movement of concerto or symphony. 

Literally a "Joke.” 3rd movement of a syn^hony. 






Sonata-allegro form 

Suite 

.l^s^liony 

Tonality 

Virtuoso 



Digest TensinoXogy « pog^ 3 



' A exposition 
B develoxaent 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of French dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in k movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 

4. rondo 

A system in vhich all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 
Soloist. 
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pSEOBSCTIOIt MAaca AND SBEiPHaBDS DANCE 
aaOM AHAHD AND THE NIGBT VISITOH 
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difficult 



HBIOTTI 
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Bfttqr finds the art of its cooteiqporaries dlffia^t to joosp?ehend 



TKWISXU CESKHSlf 



X900 « 



f Ihde ii perhaps aore true than erer in the teentieth ceutiscy. iowever» nodeni 
saisic la not necessarily nev and neir lauslc is not necessarily aodem* The Honan- . 

^ tic tradition persisted for a Xong tine In naticnal l stlc conposera like Hihellus 
and Bachaanlnoff. 3ut In other xacre revolutionary hands It was tirtuisfoni^ beyond 
l^os^tion. Howem* It is only fair to say that modern aauilc Is a result of 
' evolution not revolution* 

Hoir ^8 tuentlrth century music been so drastically changed? Lrt^a first exaalne 
the Mtmai step-hy-step progress from tonality to atonality uhlch to most listen- 
> drs it vith so^alled ^^dern*’ msle* 

lid the C^sical Period as has been stated» Beethoven end his frl^ds used the 
diatonic scales iddh a deflnita tcnaiity^ Wagner vanted more variety so he added 
chrqiiaticlSBL - the use of half-steps ^ Igor Stravln^ tried using two keys at one 
^ time (poiytonality) In his ballet^ PetroucBka> and found It hidtly successful* 

But liioi^ even further and use a system of no key at all 

(atoii^ty)* iiater jus developed a system of using the IP half-steps In an sr^- 
' trify ordiw^ or serids» and then keying them strictly in ord^ throughout the 
piece* end his disciples are called ”Atonal,” **$welTe-tone,*^ or **S^ai’ 

Bttt^i^ century music is not **atonal.*' Bhythm and metre have also lUider- 

gdna e chan ge towards free^^. Shifting time signatures feature of ndslc in 
iUuK aodm mood as veil as the Introduction of nev and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
’ 1^^ ^ nev cooposera seem to feel an Increasing role for 

the per<hu in their music* - 

•fliMi fine can find the •’extremists** anyvhere as one listens to a Jc^ Cage numbw 

cciputer* Electrozic music as veil as unusual coobinatloins 
be the /*avant-garde*' of the musical world* ^ 

Stravinsky 9 Hindemith Is the third of the trio of composer^^ 

I contemporary mualc* He has vrltten an larvense aaomt of 
nisle has rem^ed very tooal* 

h century music can not l^re America's contrlbrt Ion in 
uniqjuely American and very influential idiom of tventleth 
t be Included Is the Broadway **nuslcal cemedy*** a new kind 
successful Amorlcaa form of art hflis been enthusiastically 
forld* 



i were those critics who labeled Hosart and Beethoven as 
^asts of their tine. 



> understand modem composers and their vusic is tO remember 
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Centu^ 




Kotiaians of Timtletk 
VofXd’^ graateat Hving ec^ 

I^t of Ibaantle Tir^aoa* 

COBnaOBOr of Betey and the Volf » 

Qraateat Ife^lah ccopoeer oisioe sevaste^tk century « 
lHieXve*^toae coa® 08 ef • 

3SogXl8li coi^:po8er for laovies made from BtudLefl^are^'a 
pJ-ays, 

Kflister of the tone poeci. 

CoemoBer of yinlandla. 

Cbreateat coii^oser to cone oat of Hungaxy* 

Ctreat Amican cooitoeer* 

Noslcai Director of Hev York Pbil>' 2 inttbnlc. 

CoiBDoaer of modem ”tooa3,^* music. 






QIAH-<mO HELOm 
CtdegXiaao* Italy H9XI 



\A» the sixth of tea children in the Kv 'otti family, it is suzprisihtl that Oian^ 
|Carlo received isuch attention ttou his mother. She tau^t him ti^ rudiments of 
Miai^ and he began to compose when he was only a chUd. tihen he was a st^ent 
et the Milan Conservatory he attended practically every opera perfonmee at 
Xa Scala. Ho wonder his first love seemed to he the <^ra« Later he was a 
student suhseqaently teacher of congposition at the Curtis Institute In 
fhlladelphla, 

iUkthou^di Hsnotti has Moclated himself with and become a leading exponent in the 
American field of arts» he has retained his Italian citieenship. He is the founder 
end pMfident of the *'pestival of Two Worlds*' in Spoleto, Italy, a festiTal that 
has gained worldwide fame in the ^ast years* ^ " 

Hsnotti has beea fully recognised and awarded many honors, e.g. Pulitzer Prise in 
1950 tOT The Saint of Bleacher Street ; the Guggenheim Award and a commisaicn by, 
the BHsabeth l^rague CooUd^ Foundation* 

jlfenotti writes all of his own librettos as well as the libretto for Sasniel Barber's 
Tanessa which was produced hy the Metropolitan ppera in 1998* 

One of Mtmottl's latest ventures ie his opera ..for television, Labyadnth in 1^3« - 
which has never reached the pppularily of his loved Amahl and the Hirfi Visits. 

At hone Menotti lives with Samuel Barber in a big rambling house at Capricorn, 

Mr* Kisco, Hew York, where each artist occupies his own private wing or apartment. 
IMsnbtti divides his time between the Mt. Kisco home and his residence in Spoleto, 
Italy.' 



Works 



Opera ‘ 

Ballet 

Holin concerto 

Piano concdi^o 

Librettos 

Owhonic poem 

Plano, cello, flute trio 

Piano pieces for children 



M BM PU cm t oB. rmca aa> smsfiteBP^s aiieB 

tfm "jfimlflil imd the Hl|^t Vihitort'^ 



' X 



MKhotti 



20th 

Ik 

dimeult 



ISi^t ViBlteri is a sh<M d^istnss cpera comisaioned hy the 
Htlonal Broadc^ting Coiqpany for a teldvisloa broadcast oo Cbrlstnas Eve 1951* 
liSnp^ti hih cfifA t|ue idea for ^ich cane to him after seeing ^'!Ihe 

idc^aU^^ t% h neMsh painting by Hieronymoos Boach. Ihe bpok he vroie 

hij^ pdi^hhcy of an age-old folk legend. The Magi, foUoving 

the tliat lends to the Child Jesus in the mauger, cone upon the hovel of 
n crippled beggir boy » and his mother. Ama!^ is awed by the sic^t of these 
Wiit/ia. he learns of their mission the child unhesitatingly gives them 
ei^bhes as a gift to t!:e Holy CLiild. But idien the boy goes forth to present 
ItliS gift to the Kings, he discovers that a miracle has taken place: be ia able 
■ tio’iiialk* 



the; hem places considerable en^l^usis cm recitativea, most of which are 
e^resiive and varied, it is also filled with many pasaagea of 
lit^c|d with powerful chparuses, and tender exmemble numbers in all of iddch 

^e peetle mo^ opera as a whole prevails without interrtvtion. It is the 

hf^^he^ and mood of the opera as a whole, rather then any individual's part 
J^t work its £^at emotional force. Although Amahl and the ZlOit 

tihitors lias wiltten for and introduced by the televiaion screen. It has also 
b<^ preiented with isi^^ on the stage of several bpe^o companies. 



mrodnetiofa, Htrcb aad Stwsliezd'a Omee 
^ "tMthi ana the Hlribt Vlaltcira". 



Menotti 



80th 

iV 
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«* ■% , I " . ^ r . V ' 

Finger pattersiiu extensions sn4 contractions: ^ ^ « 4 . 

1 st vloiln — 1 - 2 * 2 - 3 * 3 -*»» ext*, 1 - 2 - 3 ; chromtlc tingering; 1 st, 3^ 

4tb finger extensions . - ; ^ ^ 

8 aa tio;iln — 8-3, 3-*>. «*•. 1-2-3, X'' 2 ( 3 )h; dirpiwttc fiaswJag, 

1 st & Uth fln^r extensions. v 

Jlola — 1 - 2 , 3 -t, ext., 1 - 2 - 3 , ctooaatic fingering, 1 st finger extension, 
1 -t contraction. ? 

a.^ Xiosered andl uptjard extesssions, ctroi^tlc fingering. 

Fosltltms: 1st ^yiolin — 1, 11, 111, IV, V, VI, VIX, Vlli, 11# 

2 nd violin — I, II, III, IV, V. 

VloU — 3fi, I, II, ni, IV. 

5siio - 3s, I* II, HI, IV, vii. 

string 1)888 — hf I, H, Il3s, HI, IV, VH. 

Bowing: Legato, sustained tones, splccato, coHe% hooks, p^ato, flying staccato, 
flying splccato, ssutill^, detache, lifts, son file. 

Pisslcato: B.H. 

OrneiaentB: Long trills. 

Dyneoaics: PPP, PP, P, xaf, f, ff, cresc., dim., cresc. aolto. 

BJwthns: Triplets, duplets, quadrupetets, changing Bister. ^ 

Meters, tempos and tempo Changes: Lento, 3/4, 4/4, 2/4, Allegro, 4/4, raHentwdo 

molto. Lento ma non troppo, poco accel., 2/4, 
9 / 8 , 6 / 8 , 12 / 8 , pin presto, sempre anlnando siao 
alia fine. Prestissimo, accel. 

Bcuible-aotes: let violin — 1 13 

2-P4, 3-ffl3, o-P15th. 

10 

2 nd violin — 3-it3, o-P5« 

2 1 0 3 2 2 1 2 3 

Viola — 1-MS, 3-M3, l-d5, 2-M5, l-m 6 , 2-P$, 2-A4, o-NX, 4-P4. 

1 3 4 2 

Cello — 1-P5, 1 -mS, 3 -ja 6 , 1 -j 

1 

String bass — o-P5. 



Viola 



3 3 2 
3 2 1 

2 -AHai., 1 -AMaj., 1 -AMaj. 



Chords: 2nd violin — 3 B-4 

2 B-1 

1 -P# min., A-1. 

Harmonics: mid-string A, E. 

Signs: slurs, , y , dashes (stress), portato, dim., cresc., douhle-sharp, 
compoubtt slurs. 

Vocabulary: dolcisslmo, divisi, legatissimo, auhito, arco, hrillante, unison. 
Comment: Treble clef in Viola part. 



tmMiinmoit 



sumo sEBHmoiMnr 



toco — irtth tl» Kw. 

Am froteh «>«» the aftog or tl>e h»el or the 

1. Legato arpeggio (di:tf«re^ notie for each of li or U etriage) — » hov notes 
in the sm direction for 3 or ^ notes and In a snooth , 

- taking 1 note and I string at a tine. , > . , 

go SautiUn^ar^ (^ff^eht note foi each of 3 o!t 4 strihgs) — tiw noveg 
. in a differeiot direction for each iwte and string thiXe ^rjM^g^ ^ . 

/./;;a^0gii^r;S,a^ '' 

3o gprii^iiig ( saitando> ricochet or Jete) arpeggio — same as IX ahove 
' exOei^ that the hov springs • j 

*****" ht tl^ th^dge (see omlL * 

/to taXon r- dt the frog or the heeX of the how. 

CoXXif ^ string la iqpproached fw^ "pinched" Xi£dit3y with the 

, howo ^ tone is sounded sinuXtanepusXy with the "pinch" and the how 
is iiiSed iron the stri^ It is sisiUar to piaticato 

CoX Xe|»o ->- .the string Is struck with the wood of the how. The lisuaX method is 
to strike ;^th^^i^ haXf the hair as weXX as the stick, 

ihe hear kiir either he turned away fron the bridge or toward 
the hrid^raince eith^ can he qaite satisfactory in placing the 
'sjNsqnirfd ''ca^ 

Contraction — placing fingers eXoser together on the strings than their hOrdaX 
V ? ■ ; ■ placement requires. 



Dampfer the mute. 

JD&ache separate smooth how strokes $ one for each note, with no yariation in 
pressure and no t^ei& hetwe^ notes. This bowing is also known as the 
aimfLe d&achjf to distinguish it from the variations given below. 

X* grand dAache — same as the above but using the whole how foir each note. 

2. Accented d&ache each how stroke hegins with a sudd^ ineret^e of speed 
and pressure but without /^inching” the string sharply as in marteXe, ■»* 

3» Accented grand detachl — same as #2 above except that a whole bow is 
■ ' '"used' -folr each note. • 

Pfeach/ porte — stroke hegins with a slight swelling followed ty a grad 
ual lightening of the sound (see nortato) . There may or may not be a 
small (q^ing between the notes but the impression should he that the 
notes are slightly separated. 




string ^«r»ino(Lpjg 3 r 



p«gn 2 



(continued) 

Petache lance — a ihprtei^ed qt^ck l»oir atrdke Ixsginning vitk groat 
speed slowing toward the end of the sound* UsuaXljr there should ^ a 
clear separation of the tones* The notes axle neither accented nor 
swelled and are played Ite a aartele idlthout the ”pinch**. 

pension — placing a finger or fingers farther apart on the string then their 
^ :.,’nb.rmal''^aceim^ , ; ■ y. 

mger patterns — the phtterh® of spacing hotwen fingers of the left hand. 

These «re not applicable Oh string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb 

1. 1-2 phttem means 12 1i t. 

2* pattern means 1 23 ^* y The basic finger patterns 
3* 3-4 pattern means 12 3^. 

^hnded or AH«<idiole-step or vhole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 i*e.» 

ho fingers are placed clbsedy 

1**23 4 pattern indicates the presence of an augoiented 2nd between 1st 
and l^d fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers'. 

i2**3 h pa^ — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half -step 
between fihgers 1 and 2. 

7 • 1 23**4 pattern — au^ented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4 ; half -step 
‘tetween fingers 2 and 3. 

d. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the '^augmented second'* 
patterns (nos. 4, 3 and 6 above). 



Plant ando or flaptato indicates the proiuctioa of a flute-like tone accomplish- 
ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 



Fouette (whipped howing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted trom the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-how at the tip. 

trog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the how to produce the sounds asked for. 



Harmonics — flute-like tones produced Tjy touching a string in places (nodes) 
' that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(h/Alves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

1* Hatural harmonics — produced touching an open string. 

2. Artificictl harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened l 3 y a 
"stopping finger" (artificial nut). 



string SexninoXogj 

' ' ' y ' / 

**H6ok** — attaching one or aore notss to tho sane atroke* IMa usualiy np* 
j^os to notof that vouXd he pXasred idth separete bom it it would he, 

' 'MTfoitaseous to do ao» 

Jete see ricochet* 

Legato gttoothly Slurred notee# 

Lifted howstrokea ^ Lowing that inwolvee lift^ the how from the airing to 
■ ' :;'v '' achieve the proper effect* . 

*!Link*V ‘»*» see 

LouT^ bee laortato* 

Marfcele »- a staccato producing t^ of how stroke » mil accented^ biting and 

Simple isaytele^ (usually Just marteld) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will be **pincbed** at the start of the 
stroke. After the '*pinch” most of the pressure is rdsascd. ^ how 
movea rapidly, ^h note must be separated from the others, ^e tone is 
i^cds8im» 

2. Sustained martele^ «»«■> same as sinaple martele except that the tone is held 
out. An ade^^te amount of how must he available for the note in qaestion. 
The how is considerably slowed after the marteld attack (”i^ch”). 

Qrand marteie <— the simple martele executed with the whole how. 

Martele attack — see #2 and #1 under martele above and also under * *pinch* *. 

Martellato — this means either aartOle or a bowing that sounds like a martele, 
i.e., in a marteliS style. 

^*Pinch** — the pressure applied to the string with the how which» when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
aarteX^ attack. 

Piszicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Left hand plezicsto 
is indicated with a plus sign (•i*). Indications as to iMcb hand is 
to be used are B.H. and L.H. or M.D. (mano destra) and H.8. (mano 
sinistra). 

Point of contact — the place on the string at >Mch the how is placed. 

lortato tlour^ — tw or more detache porte notes perf oimed on the sane hew stroke . 

Restez — remain in the position* 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saitando or Saltato — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or bounced. 
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meineisiti l)ow stroite tliat olstains its effect tlarcnagh tlsc natwa3, 
epricg of the how coupled with the correct notion of the how haad end 
fjm* Jt can he executed fron the lower 1/3 of the how to acnewhat 
ahove the aid^e* 

Son fll/ ( spun tone) •- the long sustaJiaed tone* !Phe hest point, of contact la 

nearer the hridge than It in with faster nowlng how 
•troi^s. fhe player needs to natch up the duration of 
the tone with how speed and soundii^ point * lOjeh the 
proper reia^mahips are achieved, the tone ”^laa out 
aiiiost without effort* 

Sounding poiwt ***» see point of contacts 

Spiccato »«> the how ia dropped frcfi above the string and rehowada into the air. 

ffi&iccato is a scries of sniccato notes played in the sans 
how direction* 

Staccat o — a general teTn laeiEaiing that the notes ere shortened. 

""" a specific t«rm meaning to the string pleyer that a series of mil 
aartele atrdhea are to he executed on <jae and the same how stroke* 
(AIsW caned solid staccato and martele staccato * ) 

^nid or nervous staccato — executed hy a very rapid osciJiation of the 
how arm ^^ch mcy need to he somewhat tensed to achieve success* 

2 * Plsrlng staccato performed in the same manner as the Sojld steccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that Vm how leaves the string between 
notes. 



Staccat o volente -- flying staccato (see immediately ahove). 

Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light howstrokc near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality ia produced. 



Sul tasto, sul tastiera, or aur la touche — see flautando . 



sicais: 

1* Dots may mean any form of d^acbe or any type of staccato hewing* 

2* Dashes may mean detaehe or detach® porte . 

3* Dashes and dots comhined may mean detaehe lance , a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele * 

h* The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 

5* The tie or slur mark in conjunction wil^ dots will usually mean staccato., 
flying staccato, flying spiccato, or ricochet * 



fermimdogjt * 3PW P 

Sicre (coitttiimed)} 

6* tit or 8l\ir nark la coajuQctlcm ySXh dashta «1U wtato 
i laoxi) * 

t» ^a 8tapXe*8kaped si^ ( H ) meaaa dova«1bo¥. nds tigk aonetlnet oocort 
.ii^ide/jdovaV' ; 

. Tbe 8ign ( ▼ } naans up-tcv« Tkis sign alao oeeura i^aida ^^oiin in 9om 
/'adiilona* ■-: .'.-"'•'v'-’ 

9^. Xnt coena or appatrophe naoaXly naans to liffc the hov or Inaat to 
j^a^a (hreatha). It sQaetinas also neana to raeoyar the ho^» that la» 
nore it through the air to the frog. 

10; ai^t ) « aea^ 

11; The iign // naans to atop or to lilt the how or both. 

12. The ai^ / <^er a note necttS fonatte or whipped hoidng# 

13, point or wedge ( f ' often neahs nartale or a aiaytellato execution, 

ih. The sign* X (or or u)> naans an extension of one half-step. 

15. The sign * (or xx) means an extension of one ’whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17« Bov placement or the area of the hov to he used: 
a. Pr. — near the frog of the hov. 
h. M» — near the middle ot the hov. 
e. Pt. or tip. — near the point or tip of the hov. 

d. 1.1/2, Xi.1/3, L.i/h — the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1/h of the how. 

e. ir.1/2, U.1/3, U.1/U — the upper 1/2, 1/3, l/^ of the hev* 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/hB, 1/hB, etc., means to use a whole hov, 

1/2 of the hov, 1/3 of the hov, 3/h of the how, l/k of the 
how, etc. 

18. The positions ire indicated as follows: 

(%) - half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

II^ - intermediate position between 2nd end 3rd positions, 
etc. 



DIQBST XESHIHOLOGir 



1 Absolute Biasic 


% 

In contrast to prograionie music - music th*t has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself. 


[ Aria 


A song for one or more voices. 


1 Atonality 


Ho key used. 


1 Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the arts who create » produce or 
apply new or original ideas $ designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes iaq>rovised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another . 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony {k movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually octave range • 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instniment; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instrument with orchestra. 


Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Pivertimento 


Light music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than h movements . 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
haniK>nic8 or overtones. 
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1 Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck by q,uiUs. 


! Impromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


[ Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


Kappelhnelster 


Director of music to a Prince » King or Nobleman. 


Ided (pi. Ideder) 


German art song. 


1 Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


1 Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


1 Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Masette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera huffa 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged , costtimed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several pairbs combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or ton6Q.ities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood. 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
t\y\A rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a ”joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 



Son&ta«alXegro form 

Suite 

Syntpliouy 



Tonality 

Virtuoso 



A es^sition 
B development 
A recapitulation 
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Set or aeries of French dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in k movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slov 

3. minuet or scherzo 

4. rondo 

A system in vhich all tones grarftate to a ceartain tone. 
Soloist, 
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1900 - ^ 

Bv(}ry grateroitioii find^^ the art of its coxiten^orarieB diffic'ilt t^o conil^ehehd* 

Ihia la perhapa more true than ever In the tventieth century. However » modem 
muaic ia not neceaaarlly new and new muaic la not neceaaarily modem. ‘The Hersn* 
tic tradition peralated for a long time in natlonallat:lc conpoaera llhe Slhellua 
and Bachnaninoff. But In other more revolutionary hania It was ^ ranaforoed beyond 
recognition. However, it la only fair to aay that modern muaic ia a reault of 
evolution hot revolution. 

How baa twentieth century music been so draatically changed? let's first examin e 
the wtural step-by-atep progreaa from tonality to atonality which to moat Hateh- 
era ia anonymous witH so-called "modem” music. 

m the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and Ids friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality, Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stra-^shy tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality) in his ballet, Petrouchka ^ and found it higHly successful. 

But dmold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at aH 
(atonality). Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary wd^, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Schoexiberg asd. his disciples are called "Atonal," **!rwelve-tone," or "Serial* 
conposers. 

]^t twentieth century music is not "atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem apod as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use.** The new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the perCuesioziist in their music. 

one can find the "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or anisic coaiposed by a cooputer. Electronic anisic as well as u nus ual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world* 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
niho has most influenced contemporairy music * He ha^ written an immense amount of 
chamt^r music but his music has remained very tonal* 

Any account of twentieth century mu3ic can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jazz, that uniquely American and very influential idiom of twentieth 
century music. Also to be included is the Broadway "musical comedy, a new kind 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modem coapor ,rs and their music is to remember 
that in their day there were bhose critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring icc^oclasts of their time. 



jStravinalsy 

liaolmanittoff 

Trolsotier 

Vaiuthan 

Schoe&berg 

Halton 

Strauss 

Sibelius 

BartolL 

Copland 

Bamstein 

Hindemith; 



Musicians of tllventiath Oantary 
World's greatest living coaqposer# 

Xiast of Honantic virtuosoa. 

CcmiOBer of Peter and the Wolf. 

Greatest English costpoaer since seventeenth century, 
3?i^lve-tone coarser , 

English cocq^ser for movies made from Shahe^are”s 
plays, 

I 

Master of the tone poem. 

Coarser of Finlandia. 

Greatest cooposer to come out of Hungary. 

Great American composer. 

Musical Director of New York Philharmonic. 

Composer of modem ^*tonal” music. 



wirm KABAUsvsiar 

b. 8t« Petersburg X90^ 




Courser, author » Professor of Iftisic at the Moscov State CkxtservatorjTt Ottltri 
Kahalevfcky is a vell-knoim name to readers of the Music Educators Journal. In 
PShruary 19^7 and Bfarch 1967 issues, Mr. Kaibalevshy has vritt^ aa nrticle about 
Itaitri Shost'^hovitch and a review presented hy Mr. KahalevsiQr at the Seventh 
Biennial Conference of the International Society for Music Educaticn (ISNB) in 
Interlochen, Michigan, Augost 1966. Mr. Kabalevsky was vice-president of the - 
ISMB at the time of writing the article. - 

Dmitri Kabalevsky attended the Scriabin Music School and the Moscow Conservatory. 
After the seccmd world war he toured the continent pleying his own xsusic. 

He has heen acclai m ed the People's Artist of the U.S.S.B. and won the State Prize 
three times in 19^9 19^9 and 1951. His hose is in Moscow where his address is 
in care of the Union of Soviet Cossposers. 

Kabalevsky's miusic has the imprint of modernity within the framework of classical 
3y established forms. 




Works 

3 l^rmphonies: No. 3 subtitled Reauiem for Lenin 
k Operas: Colas Breugnon 

Before Moscow 
The Family of Taras 
Nikita Vershinin 
Violin, piano, cello concertos 
Piano pieces 

Orchestral suite: The ComedianB 
Requiem (1963) 



0MmaA»"8 eamg 

20th 

15 

Kabalevsky difficult 



, !She Suite » Ihe Comedian9> vaa extracted from the conpoaer'a music for the play 
3tiiventor and Cot^^egi ataged at the Central Children *s Theatre in Moscow in 193S. 

In The Comedians Kabalevsky created a mm^r of gay, characteristic pieces and 
genre pictures depicting the life of an itinerant company of comedians. The 
Gallop is one of the pieces which is full of vitality and carries the listener 
along irresistibly. 

Xn the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a suite consisted of a group of old 
dances. Subaeq,uently the term was used for a series of pieces unified by a 
single title, subject or program. 

After Bach's death, a different connotation was given to the orchestral suite. . 

It became a large work, in several movements, united by some integrating idea, 
or program. SuCh a suite is Blmsky-KOrsakov's Scheheafeasde . 



There Is still another kind ot orchestral suite vhiCh includes excerpts from an 
opera or ballet score, or frm incidental music to a play, integrated Into a 
unified syiqshonic composition, for concert performance. 



ConedlanB* Gallop 



Kabalevsky 
arr. Bourdoa 



STRING CRITIQUE 






Unger patterns, extensions and contractions: 

1st violin — ■ 1-2, 2-3> 3-4, (ext.), Uth finger extensions. 

2nd violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, (ext.) 

Viola — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 1st finger extension. 
cello — lowered extensions. 

String bass — extensions (pivots) . 

Positions: 1st violin — I, II, III, IV, V, VII, X. 

2nd vioUn — I, II, III, IV, V. 

Viola — I, II, III. 

Cello — I, in. 

String bass — I, II« 

Bowing: d^tache (rapid), spiccato, ricochet, nartellato (heel), staccato, legato 
Pissicato: R.H., double-notes. 

OxnffiDients: trills. 

Bynaadcs: PP, P, mf, f, ff, sff, cresc., cresc. molto. 

Meters, tempos and tei!$o changes: 2/4, Presto. 

4 2 3 0 

lOouble-notes: 1st violin — 1-P8, 1 -h6, o-P8, 6-P5« 

o 2 0 3 3 

2nd violin — 2-M3, l-m6, o-P5, 2-M6, o-P8. 

2 112 
Viola — l-m6, o-M6, 1-P5, 1 -m6. 

1 

Cello — 1— P5 • 

1 

Chords: Viola — 3 

4-6b Maj. 

Hannonics: Viola — xnid-string C. 

Signs: n , V , accents, ricochet, dots, hook, slurs, lift, double-flat. 
Vocabulary: Fine, D.S. al Fins, non divisi, arco. 



o 




20th 

15 

difficult 




muamoK or siomiG mtmoiocs 



Atco *H. vith the loffo 

ito ftWBch "H. ftt the frog or the heel of the hour* 

^66^0- 

I»ggato arsegglo (different note for each of 3 
in the eeae direction for 3 or h notes and in 
taking 1 note and X string at a tSm* 

2» Sautille^ ameiylo (different note for each of 

in a different direction for each note and string idiile springing as in 
regular sautille. 

Spyinging ( saltandOn ricochet or iet^) aarpeggio — sane as II above 
except that the hov springs* 

An chevalet — at the bridge (see sul ponticello) • 

An talon at the frog or the heel of the boy* 

Colli^ — the string is approached from the air and "pinched” lightly with the 

*!^ i» ftoMnded ainmltaneously with the *‘pincfe" and the bow 
is lifted from the string inmediately* xt xb Biwllcr x^^^zicato 
^cept that the bow rather than a finger displ^es the string* 

• 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the bow* The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as well^as the stick* 

The bow hair may either be turned away from the bridge or toward 
the brid^ since either can be qpite satisfactory in producing the 
req.uired quality of tone* 

Contraction — placing fingers closer together on the strings than their nonoa], 

placement requires* 

Dttttpfer — the mute* 

Detache — separate smooth bow strokes«.one for each aote, with no variation in 
pressure end no ^ak between notes* This bowing is also known as the 
simple d&ach^ to distinguish it from the variations given below. 

^end dAache — s^e as the above but using the tdiole bow for each note. 

2. Accented detach/ each bow stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and pressure but without ^pinching” the strisjg sharply as in martele* — 
no separation between the notes. 

3* Accented grand dAachl — same as #2 above except that a whole bow is 
used for each note» 

D&aehe porte — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see portato) . There may or may not be a 
small spacing between the notes but the Inq^ression should be that the 
notes are slightly separated* 



or k strings) — bow moves 
a smooth arc ("^ 

3 or b strings) — bow moves 
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Detache — (continued) 

Petache lance «- a shortened quick how stroke beginning with great 
speed slewing toward the end of the sound. Usually there should he a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a martel^ without the ”pinch"» 



Esetension 



placing a finger or fingers farther apaxt on t^e string than their 
normal placement. 



Finger patterns the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position. 



1. l^gjgattwm means 12 3 
2* 2-3 pattern means 1 23 \ 

3. 3-4 pattern means 1 2 34. Jt 



The basic finger patterns 



4. Extended or .All-whole-step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 4, i.e. » 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5. 1**23 4 patteina indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers. 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — c;:g!"‘^iited 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half -step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 cird 4; half-step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configoratirins as were the ’'augmented second" 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 6 above). 

Plant ando oc, flautato indicates the production of a flute-like tone accomplish’ 

ed "by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouett/ (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

Frog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the soxmds asked for. 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

1. Natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2. i^tificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
**stoppiug finger" (artificial nut). 



. 

ERIC 
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— attaching one or more notes to the same how stroke. This usually ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate hows it it would he 
advantageous to do so. 

Jete — see ricochet. 

Legato ' sixthly slurred notes. 

Lifted howstrokes — howing that involves lifting the how from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 



”Link** — see **hook”. 

Loure — see poartato. 

Hartele — a staccato producing type of how stroke, well accented, hiting and 
strong. 

1. Siigple martele^ (usually just martel^) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he ^pinched” at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch” most of the pressure is released. The how 
moves rapidly. Each note must he separated from the others. !^e tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2. Sustained martele^ — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 

. out. An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question. 
The how is considerably slowed after the martele attack ("pinch"). 

3. Grand martel/ — the simple martele executed with the whole how. 

Martele attack — see #2 and HI under martele above and also under "pinch" . 

Mhirtellato — this means either martele or a howing that sounds like a martel/. 
i.e., in a martele style. 

**Pincu" — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
u.c^d, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martex^ attack. 

*'««aMMaaaa» 

Pizzicato — plucking the sc^'»ng with a finger or the thumb. Left hand piazicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (<f). Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are H.H. and L.H. or M.D. (mano destra) and M.S. (mano 
sinistra) . 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the how is placed. 

Portato Clour^ ~ two or more det^che porte notes performed on the same how stroke. 
Restez — remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Salt at o — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or bounced. 



t ^ V " ; I 
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Santlll/ a springing bow stroke that obtains its effect through the natural 

spring of the bow coupled with the correct notion of the bow hand and 
arm. It can be executed from the lower 1/3 of the bow to somewhat 
above t.he middle* 

Son tile ( smin tone) — the long sustained tone* The best point of contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strokes* The player needs to natch up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point* When the 
proper relationships are achiev^, the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort* 

Sounding point — see point of contact * 

Spiccato the bow is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air* 

spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the same 
bow direction* 

Btaccato — a general term meaning that the notes are shortened* 

— a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of sm all 
martele strokes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke * 
(Mso called solid staccato and martele staccato * ) 

9^ nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow arm which may need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success* 

2* Plying staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the string between 
notes* 

Staccato volante — flying staccato (see immediately above)* 

Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light bovstroke near enou£^ to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced* 

$ul tasto* sul tastiera* or sur la touche — see flautando * 



sfcas; 



1* Dots may mean any form of dAache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2* Dashes may mean detache or detache porte * 

3* Dashes and dots ccmbined may mean detache lance, a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele * 

4* The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slw the 
notes (legato). 

5* The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccato, 
flying staccato, flying spiccato, or ricochet* 



|er|c 
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Bims (continued); 

6 . !I!be tie or slnr aark in conittnction wltk wlU wew g^ytato 

( lonr^) . 

7. The etaple-shaped sign ( H) xaeans dovn*hov« Tbit sign tottetinet occnrt 
upside dovn. 

8 . The sign ( v ) x&etns up-how. This sign also occurs upside doun in sone 
editions. 

9. The cocnna or apostrophe usually means to lift the hou or at least to 
phrase (breathe). It sometimes also zoeans to recover the bow, that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign« ) 9 means to lift the bow. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the bow or both. 

12. The sign / over a note masns fouette or whipped bowing . 

13 . The point or wedge ( ^ ) often oiteaas martele or a martellato execution, 
l^^o The sign 9 x (or ^9 r«ru )9 mews en extension of one half«*step. 

15 . The sign * {or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16 . The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17 . Bow placement or the area of the bow to be used: 

a. FT. — near the frog of the bow. 

y • kla JUC;CM.' MIVC WJi WMW * 

c. Pt. or tip. — near the point or tip of the bow, 

d. L.l /29 L. 1/39 — the lower I /29 1/39 1/J^ of the bow. 

e. U.l /29 U.l /39 U.l/^ — the upper 1/2^ l/S# 1/^ of the bow. 

f. WB 9 I/ 2 B 9 1/3B, 3/*»B, 1/*»B, etc., means to use a whole bow, 

1/2 of the bow, 1/3 of the bow, 3/k of the bow, 1/4 of the 
bow, etc. 

18 . The positions are indicated as follows: 

ih) - half position. 

X - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position, 

II^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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I Absolute music 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself. 


E Aria 


A song for one or more voices » 


[ Atoxiality 


No key used. 


I Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the arts who create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


i Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


\ Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another. 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, ccuitata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


i Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Cl€i8sic sonata 


Form of the symphony (4 movements). 


Clavichorc 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually k octave range-. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instrument'; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instrument with orchestra. 


Concerto Gbrosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 

% 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Li^t music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than k movements. 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 
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Harpsichord 

Impromptu 

Invention 

Kappellmeister 

Lied (pi. Lieder) 

Leitmotiv 

Mass 

Mastersinger 

Musette 

Opera huff a 

Oratorio 

Partial 

Partita 

Passion 

polyphony 

Polytonality 

Prelude 

Programme music 
Kecitative 

Requiem 

Rondo 

Scherzo 



Clavier with strings struck hy quills. 

Spontaneous music. 

Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 

Director of music to a Prince* King or Nobleman. 

German art song. 

Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 

Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 

Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 

Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 

Comic opera. 

Drama sung but not staged* costumed or acted. 

First tone in the harmonic series. 

Suite* several parts combined. 

Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 

Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 

Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 
Introductory movement. 

Music that tells a story* paints a picture or sets a mood. 

A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 

Mass for the dead. 

Last movement of concerto or symphony. 

Literally a ”Joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 
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Sonata«-allegro form 


A exposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 


Suite 


Set or series of French dances. 


Symphony 


Sonata for orvihestra in ^ movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scheno 
U. rondo 


Tonality 


A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone 



Virtuoso 



Soloist 
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TWENTIETH CE8TCHX 



1900 - 

E^ery generation finds the art of its conteaipporaries difficult to comprehends 
llhis is perhaps more true than ever in the twentieth century* However » aodem 
susic is not necessarily new and new ousic is not necessarily modeni* Dhe Homan- 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationaXistic coioposers l^e Sihelius 
and Rachmaninoff, But in other more revoluti^mry hands it was transfonsed beyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let's first examine 
the natural step-by-step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synonymous with so-called ^modern” music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added^ 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at pnb 
time (T»clytonality) in his ballet, Petrouchka . and found it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at all 
(atonality). Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an eurbi- 
trary orCer, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order throu^out the 
piece. Sv?hoenherg and his disciples are called "Atonal,” "Twelve-tc»ie,” or "Serial* 
composers. 

But all twentit'th century music is not "atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under • 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music In 
the modem mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rbytbm patterns as 
Stravinsi^ likes to use.*^ The new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

Then one can find the "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage n^ber 
or music composed by a computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of coursers 
who has most influenced contesiporaxy music. He has written an immense amount of 
chamber music but bis music has remained very tonal. 

Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jaxz, that uniquely American and very influenolal idiom of twentieth 
century music. Also to be Included is the Broadwsy "musical comedir," e new kind 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modem co]I^>o8era and their music is to remember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mozart end Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 
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Stravinsky 

Bacbinaninoff 

Prokofiev 

Vaughan VilXiams 

Schoenberg 

IfoXton 

Strauss 

Sibelius 

Bartbk 

Copland 

ISemstein 

Hindemith 



Hosioians of Twentieth Century 
World's greatest living coog^ser* 

Last of Homantic virtuosos* 

Cooposer of Peter and the Wolf > 

Ch^eatest English coioposer since seventeenth century. 
Twelve-tone composer. 

English CGoposer for xaovies made from Shaicespeare”8 
plays. 

Master of the tone poem. 

Coarser of Finlandia. 

Greatest composer to come out of Hungary. 

Great American composer. 

Musical Director of Nev York Philharmonic. 

Composer of modem "tcmeCL” music . 



iQQR mhmm 

b. Oriai«9(bam» Rossia 17 June 1882 



The WTld’o £pre«teit living coi^OBer I3 an Aaerlcan cltlMn. If one were to agree 
on this atatenent the fact that it can he atated ia dependent upon Mr. 8tra>vi4* , 
elQr*8 deeiaion hack in 1940 ahen he brought his aeeond wife to the Ohlted Otatea 
and t^^ed for Jiaerican citlsenahip. Be laoved to California and this baa oeen 
hia hooe aince then. 

Stravineky'a early life vaa full of anaical aaaociation and experiencea) hia 
father vaa a leading baaa of the St. Beteraburg opera. Bv^ thou^ hia parenta 
Here auaical it vaa decided that young Igor dhould atudy law. He agreed but con- 
vinced hia parenta that he ahould be given a private tutor for hansony leaaone. 
Vbile atill studying at the Ohiversity^ Stravinsky becaoe a p\q?il of Bimaky- 
KOrsakov^ the ttaater teacher of orcheatratloh. The decision was aoon made to 
abends lav study and beecM a 8erio^uB stuaic student. 

At the first public cohcfnrt of any of hia inuaic there vaa in the audience a aan 
destined to alter 8travineky*a nneical career. Serge maghllev vaa at the tine 
organ isi ng ths Salloft BuBse» a ballet theatre-acbool to become vorld fsooua to 
this dSy. Dia^aief vaa so ing^ssed by Stravin^*a lauaic that he conoisaioned 
dtravihSky to write music for the ballet. The first short ballet nusic^ Chopinana 
baaed on trp Chopin pieces* pleased th? ballet master and he encouraged Stravinsky 
in a bigger and bolder project* The Firebird. Xt vas an instantaneous success* 
and Strav^aky vaa known for the first time in the music world. Hext he wrote 
PetrouChka. the ballet of the pathetic , puppet * and finally the l?^g-avalted lue 
Bite of Sncinut. 

In The Bite of Spring Stravinsky sh^ed the audience with dispensing with tradi- 
tional harmcniea* usix^ barbaric rhythms and an unorthodox style, ^ch has 
written atxnxt the prenilere: part of the audience began to make catcalls and au^- 
bly suggest ways as to bow tbe perfonnance should progress. Fromineni citisena 
got up and wai^^ out; one Austrian gentleman laughed heartily at the fiasco* and 
be^dtage Stravins^ bad to hold back Hijinsky* tbe principal ballet dancer^ from 
engagihg in a fist fight with the demonstrators. It must have been a v^derfhl 
ev^iingS , ' ■ ' ' . ■ ' 

In 1919 Stravinsky moved to Paris and his fifteen years In IVence were a new phase 
and new style in his composing. Be wrote in a strictly classical style and 1 m 
became a leader in d new cult of artiste who were experimenting with neo- 
ciassielam. 

The war in Burope prooDpted Stravinsky's move to the tkilted States. He had visited 
this country as guest conductor before deciding to settle here permanently. Be 
has been Mghly productive here. Bis opera The Bake's Proxreaa and a television 
spectacle Zjeii and the Flood are two of his most important American mrks. lUls 
appearances are limited ncw^and ^en be does appear he is led onto t^ podium by 
bis wife and his assistant* Robert Graft. 

Stravinsky really has had several phases in his career aa a conposer. As a iransl- 
tional writer fToai the nationalist school to the twentieth-century* his music was 
traditional* strongly influenced by bis teacher* Biaiaky-^sakov. The jecasA phase 
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vas full of dissonance » polytonality , severe melodies and Mtarre instrumental 
colors. When he cosopletely broke with hie Hossian past» he began again to write 
aisi^e. precise » and lucid music. Finally he went bach to the inUvidual* 

ised Stravinsky-style tiat concert goers have been drawn to ever since that 
famous premiere of ghe Bite of Spring. 

This is why Stravinsky is one ot the most gifted musicians of his age and a com- 
poser of fertile imagination and impeccable craftsmanship. 

Worhsi 

" t 

Ballet scores - Chopiaana 

The Firebird 

Pctrouchka 

gie Bite of Spring 

Choral works 

Orchestral works - Fireworks 

PetrouChka (new version for orchestra) 

Chamher music 

Music for television - Hoah and the Flood 



hSSStUSHK/l 

iPetrbUchka) 



Stx^TiHfiky 



20tb 

17 

difficult 



A fiifl<sui iiBjpfCfairio bf tlic Bdllct Bubsc was so iisprcsscd vith Igor Stravinsl^'s 
ucrk thdt J|ie ccBtoiBbioned tlie young conq^ser to write the score for a new 
hallnt^ ^e jtibre Bird. This was so successful that the hallet mastery Biaghilevy 
asiced for tifo mere scores. These two ballets, Petrushka in 1911 and The Bite of 
feying in 1913 established Stravinsky as one of the most original and ccotro- 
vefilsl composers of his day . Stravinsky e^Q>erinented recklessly with dissonance , 
liblytCDsllty and poiyfhythns to produce music unique in its power and newness. 

PSt|uaUui is a sort of PolichlneUe, a puppet; a poor hero always suffering from 
the nru^^ of the police and every kind of wrong and unjust persecution. This 
represents sysiboiieilly the whole tragedy in the ejdstence of the Bussian people, 
^e icene is laid in the midst of a Russian carnival. The streets are lined, with 
booths and Petrushka entertains in cue of these. He is killed but he appears 
^^ESin as a ^ost on the roof of the booth and frightens his former employer, an 
i^iUidn to '^e tespotlc rule of Sussia. Petarushka clearly represented the 
!^sish people suffering frea the misery and tragedy of the ruling Csars. 

Tkft Ikmmish Dance is found in the first section of the Suite: 

^^kir in festival 
-'.Bussian Dance 



Petrushka at home 



- < 



3« Toward Bv^ning 

Dance of the Nurses 
Dance of Coachmen and Grooms 



Dence Russe from ”Petrouchka*' 



Stravinsky 

Arr. Guenther (Ed. hy Maddy) 
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STRBTG CRITIQUE 

CsnERAlITIES 

Finger patterns 9 extensions and contractions: 

1st violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4. 

2 nd violin — 1-2, 2—3, 3-4, ext. 

3rd violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, ext. 

Viola — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 1-2-3. 

Cello — i:^p«ard extensions. 

Positions: 1st violin — 1, II, III, IV. 

2 nd violin — ht I, HI* 

3rd violin — ht 1, H, HI* 

Viola — I, II, III. 

Sno — H, 1, n. III, IV. 
string hass — I, II, III, IV. 

Bowing: accented detache, spiccato, d^tache lance^, flying staccato, detache, 
legato, coUe, drum stroke. 

Pizsicato: R.H., L.H. in 1st violin (open E). 

Ornaments: Long trill, double grace-notes. 

Tremolo: Left hand 32nd notes. 

pynamics: PP, P, mf, f, ff, fff, sf, sff,..«cr, 2»lto eresc,, cresc. sengare. 



Hbjthms: Triplets, quintuplets (cued). 

Meters, tempos and tenmo chan,ges: 2/4, Allegro giustc, 1/4, poco meno. Tempo I 

Double-notes: 1st violin — 4 4 2 3 4 

3-4«6, 1-P8, 1-m 6, 1-mT, 3-«i6. 

2 nd violin — 3 1112 

2 -m 6 , o-m 6 , 2 -d^, o«m 6 , o-m 7 * 



2 



•a 

X 



3 rd violin 

2— P 5 , 0—3536 • 

Viola — 2 0 3 1 2 3 2 

o-m7, 2-M3, 2 -m 6 , o-M6, l-m 6 , l-m7, 1 -m 6 . 

Cello — (3 1 (1 1 3 o 

tl-MS), (1-P5), o.^j9, 0-P5. 

Signs: 4 9 ^ 9 9 slurs, staccato, dots, tremolo (L.H.), O , dashes, 

portato, detache lance. 

Vocabulary: Femata, arco, senpre, cues, leggiero, simile, ad libitum, unison* 
Cssmient: Solo 1st violin, solo cello. 



mmmm of s!miH6 m^oioor 



Arco vith th9 "bow, 

Aa ftfoich ftt the frog or the hecX of the hoc* 

Arpeggio ^ 

Leftato arpeggi o (different note for each ot 3 or 4 strings) — hoi? a»^s 
In the sane jdreetlon for 3 or U notes and in a saooth arc 
talcing X note and X string at a time* « ^ 

2. SstttlXXe'^arpei^o (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — hov npves 
in a different direction for each note and string vhlXe springing as in 
reg^ar eautlXXe* 

Springing (aaltando> ricochet or Jete) arpeggio — same as #X ahd^ 
except that the hour . 

An chetaXet — at the hridge (see auX ponticeXXo) . 

An taXott at t4e frog or the heeX of the how. 

CoXXi? — the string is apj^ached from the air end "pinched** XlghtXy with the 
how. tone is soiind^ slnoXtaneousXy with the "pinch** and the how 
is ^?ted from the string inae^ateXy. It is siatiXtr to pissicato 
exos]^ that the hoir rather than a fihger dis^Xaces the string. 

CoX Xegno — the string is struch with the wood of the how. The nethod is 
to stride with aoproxiaiately haXf the hair as waXX as the stick. 

The how hair may oit^ ha turned away from the hridge or towaj^ 
theVbridge since either can he quite satisfactory in producing the 
reqp^d q^iai^ of tone. . 

Contraction •» pXacihg fingers cXoser together on the strings than their noroaX 
/ pXacenent requires. 

fiSapfsr the aaite. 

P&ache !■« separate ^nooth how strokest .one for each note, with no yariatioh ih 

pressu^ end no break between no This bowing is «ds6 l^own as th^^^ 
slapXe d&adh^ to distingiish it from the variations given heXow. 

X. Gland di?tache *-> sene as the above hut using the how f or each note* 

2* Accented dftache each bow stroke begins with a sudden increase o:^ speed 
and ^ssure^ vithout "pinr* i" the string sharpXy as in marteXe — 
no sej^ation bet^^ the note 

3. Accented grand d&ach^ — ssne as #2 above except that a idioXe bow is 
used for each note. 

4. Petache port/ — stroke begins with a slight sweXXing foXXowed by a grad 
uaX Xidhtening of the sound (see portato) . There nay or asy not be a 
siu^X^^S^ between the notea but the inpresslon should he that the 
notes are slightly sepferated. 
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Petache (continued) 

Petache lance — a shortened quick how stroke beginning with great 
speed slowing toward the end of the sound. Usually there should be a 
clear separation of the toneL . Ihe notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a aartel^ without the ”pinch*'. 

Eyfcension — placing a finger or fingers farther apart on t^e string than their 
nomal plac^unent. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position. 

1-2 pattern means 12 3 A 

2. 2-3 pattern means 1 23 V The basic finger uattems 
3* 3-4 nattern means 1 2 34. J. 

4. Extended or All-whole-step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 4, i.e. , 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5 . 1**23 4 pattern Indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and o-ii^f-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers. 

6. 12**3 4 pattern r- augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; half -step 
between fingers 2 and 3* 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated Wivh their full con.figurations as were the *'augmented second** 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 6 above). 

Flautando oc^ flautato Indicates the production of a flute-like tone accomplish- 
ed bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouett/ (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

**^~*~* being barely lifted from the string to begin the 

stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

Frog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 

' that force the string to divide Itself into fractions of itself 

(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

1. Natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2. ^tificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
^stopping finger** "{artificifid nut). 
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— attacMog one or more notes to the eame how stroke* *IIhi8 ummlly ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate hows if it would he 
advantageous to do so* 

Jete — see ricochet* 

legato — saocthly slurred notes. 

Mffced howstrokes — hewing that involves lifting the how from the strins to 

achieve the proper effect. 

"link” — see *»hook». 

Loure — see portato* 

^ staccato producing type of how strokes well accented, biting and 
strong. 

81md.e m artel/ (usually Just martel^) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he ^pinched'* at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch” most of the pressure is released. !I!he how 
moves rapidly. Sach note must he separated from the others. !l^e tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2* ^stain ed martele — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out. An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question* 
The how is considerahl;/ slowed after the martele attack ("pinch”). 

Qrand martele — the simple martele executed with the whole how. 

Ifartele attack — see #2 and #1 under martele above and also under "pinch” . 

Itortellato — this means either martele or a bowing that sounds like a martel^* 
i.e., in a martele style. 

i^dh" — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack. 

PizalCato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Left hand pizzicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (+). Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are B.H. and L.H. or M.D. (mano destra) and H.S. (mano 
sinistra). 

fi>iht of contact — the place on the string at which the how lij placed. 

pQrtato (lour^ — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same hew stroke* 

Restez -u remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the bow is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Salt at o « a general tei^ meaning springing, rehoimding or bounced. 
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Santm/ o* a springing bov stroke that obtains its effect through the natural 
spring of the bov cou|ded with the correct laotion of the bow hand 
axm* It can be executed from the lower 1/3 of the bow somewhat 
abowe the middle. 

Son file ( spun tone) — the long sustained tone. The best point of contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strokes. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point . Vhen the 
proper relationships are achieved » the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort. 

Sounding point — see point of contact . 

Spiccato — the bow is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air. 

The flying spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the same 
bow direction. 

!0accato — a general tezm meaning that the notes are shortened. 

a specie tefm meaning to the string player that a series of small 
yrtele strbkes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke. 
(Also called solid staccato and martele staccato . ) 

1. Bapid or nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow axm idiich may nedd to be somewhat tensed to achieve success. 

g. Pl^ng staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
exOept with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the string between 
notes. 

Staccato volante flying staccato (see immediately above). 

^ POhticello — play with a relatively light bowstroke near enoujd^ to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

tasto. sul tastiera. or sur la touche — see flautando . 



^caiS; 

1. Dots may mean any form of dAache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2. Bashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3. Bashes and dots combined may mean detache lance, a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele . 

h. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 

5* The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccai;o. 
flying staccato, flying spiccato. or ricochet. 
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Sicars (continued): 

6, ISie tie or slur nark in conjunction vith daehee viXX mean portato 
( lour^) « 

7« The staple-shaped sign (D) means dovn-hov. This sign sooetimes occurs 
upside down. 

8.» The sign ( v ) means up-how. This sign also occurs upside down in some 
editions. 

9* The comaa or apostrophe usually means to lift the how or at least to 
phrase (breathe )• It sometimes also me^na to recover the bow, that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign, ) , means to lilt the bow. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the bow or both. 

12. The sign / over a taote fouette or whipped bowing . 

13 ., The point or wedge ( f ) often means martele or a martellato execution. 
Ih. The sign, x (or^, oro), means an extension of one half-step. 

13. The sign ^ (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The si^^ 9 indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17. Bow placement or the area of the bow to be used; 

a. Ft, — near the frog of the bow. 

b. — near the middle of the bow. 

c. Ft. or tip. near the point or tip of the bow, 

d. L.1/2, L.1/3, L.1/4 — the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 of the bow, 

e. U.i/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 of the bow. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/4 b, 1/4b, etc., k.eans to use a whole bow, 

1/2 of tte bow, 1/3 of the bow, 3/4 of the bow, 1/4 of the 
bow, etc. 

18. The positions are indicated as follows: 

(h) - half position. 

X - 1st position. 

.11 - 2v.d position. 

- intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions. 

etc. 



o 
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Absolui‘<e nnisic 


In contrast to progranane music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of Itself* 


1 i\ria 


A song for one or more voices. 


Atonallty 


No key used. 


Avant garde 


Pertaining to those In the arts who create v produce or 
apply new or original Ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes Improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of Imitation one melodic line of another* 


Cantata 


Like short story Is to novel, cantata Is to oratoiio; 
biblical text Is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church* 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony (h movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually h octave range*. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instrument; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo Instrument with orchestra. 


; Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru-* 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continue 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Li^t music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than k movements. 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without followi.ng 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition In 2 or more parts. 


1 Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest . 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 




mc- 
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Harpslcir '^rd 


Clavier with strings struck by quills . 


Impromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


Kappellmeister 


Director of music to a Prince* King or Nobleman. 


Ued (pi. Ueder) 


German art song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; ir opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Musette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera buff a 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged* costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several parts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing ^ere composer pays partic\ilar attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polyfconality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programtoe music 


Music that tells a story* paints a picture or sets a mood 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a "joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 
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Sonsta>«alXegrc form 

Suite 

Syoqphony 

Tonality 

Virtuoso 



A es^sitlon 
B develoiment 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of Fren''4h dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in U movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherso 
rondo 

A system in iihich all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 
Soloist. 




SHO ^[AKSaPEABB SKETCHES 
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THMTISSIB CERTQBY ^ 
1900 - 



Etct? generation finds the art of its ^ouceog^raries difficult to coo^rehend* 

This i* perhaps ssore true than ever in ihe twentieth century. However* modem 
music is not necessarily new and new musi.*^ is not necessarily modern^ 
tic tradition persisted for a lon^ time in nationalistic cosi^sers lihe Sibelius 
and Bachnaninoff « But in other more revolutitmary hands it was transformed beyjcuxd 
recoguition. However* it is only fair to say that isc^sm music Is a result of 
evolution not revo^^^ 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let 's first exam ine 
. tto natur^ step-*byrstep progress from tonality to atpnality which to most listen- 
ers la synonymous with s^aned ”mode^^^ 

to the Classical Period as has been stated* Beethoyan apC bis iriends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tc^iuality. Wagner wanted sk*sre variety so Ito a^ed 
chrciaaticism *• the use of half-steps, Igor Straylusky trieC usii^| tw jteys at ^e 
tine, (pplytonality) in his ballet* Petrouchka > end found it l^gUy successf^. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go ever further and use a system no key at dll 
(atenaii^). Later he developed a syatem of using the 12 half-steps in ^ arbi- 
trary order* or series, and then keeping them strictly in order tirougih^ the 
piece, Schoenberg and his disciples are called ”Atonal*" "Twelv^tine*** or /*tolal.* 



Bit s3l twentieth century music is not !*atonal.** Bhythm anu aetre have ^ao tn^r- 
gohe a change towards freed^, gifting time signatures ai« a feature of music ic 
tlw modem mood as well as the introduction of hew and barbaric rhythm i^tsems as 
straying Itoe^ Ihe new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 

■’the-per<mohiphi^^ - 



Then cme can find the ai^here as one listens to a Jo^ Cage number 

or music con^sed h? a. computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde” of the musical world. 



Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky* Hindteitti’ih is the third of the trio of composers 
jvlho hfl« most injn.uenced contcmiporary music. He has written an immense amount of 
, chamber nusic 

Any S^eou^^ of tweetieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the of Jans* that uniauely A&sjlcsn and very in^uentiaX idiom of twentieth 
century: lousic. Mso to be included is the Broadway "musical coj^dy* * a new kind 
of opera. Thia highly successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 



Perhaps the, best way to understand modem cosiposers and their music is to raEnember 
. ti»t in were those critics who labeled Monart and Beethoven as 

; the;;mosi^^^^ 










StraTiosksr 

Racbsuuilxiofjr 

Brokofiev 

Y ft iw glw^ WiXXioBUi 

Schoasberg 

Valton 

Strs^s 

Sibelius 

Baxtok 

Co^Xsttd 

Benurtej^ 

Bisdsaitb 
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Koslcia&s of 0?vemtietb Century 
World’s greatest litlag conposer. 

Last of Boaantio virtuosos* 

i \ ' . * 

Cooposer of Peter and tbs Wolf. 

Greatest English eooposer since seventeenth century. 
Tiielve*-t6ne cosposer* 

Bn^sh coo^ser novies made from Shakespeare”ai 
pi<v®* 

' ^ V 

Master of the tone poem. 

Cciaposer of Plnlandis. 

(Neatest cooposer to c«ae out of Hungary. 

Great ass^can cooposer. 

Musical Director cf Hev 7ork. Philharmonic. 

Cooposer of modem ”tonal''^ :§uslo. 







HA:^ VittKSAI 

1>« Down Asqpnesr* ft igU n d Ocicl;«r 3,972 
df Imiixs&f E^sind 26 dugugrt 3.9^ 



Bal]^ Va»£^ Wl lll an a ^ no Intention of being ao^tbing other tlm an exception- 
ally good cburob Quaician tfhoae nain contribution to 19CA mm the editing of 
an Bbgllab IqnaaX* tben be cme in contact vltb l&i^iab folk aii^ he becaise 
paasioQi^ely Jiz^efeeted in building nev louaical «oriu» Ibom tMs forgotten mterial* 

He bad received excellent training at the Boyal Acadeny of Huiaic in and 

bad studied vitb Max Bnicb in Berlin* With bis new desire to elaboriEte 
Engliiib iolk tunesy be l^lt ^be need for ittore instruction* 



In 1908 be sent to Baris to study vitb Ifourice Bavel* So<m be saa ready for one 
of bis !so^ fre^(n^^3y b^ei^ c<^pG8itions» the Fantasia csi a ISieae bg ' !i^O£^s 
Ibllli* Tjtttbin tbe next few years be aade rapid progress and bis most ins^rtent 
yorbs at tine ij^cluM Ids fano^js Load<« amtohony. 

Binring Vorld Wiir I be enlisted In tbe Territorial Boyal Amor Militai'y Corps* 

After tbls tbree-year absence from music be joined the faculty of tlm Wei College 

pf 

He made two ^siis to the Ifoited States* At one time be was visiting lecturer at 
Bryn Ifowr iJpllege. Be was recognised in bis okzx country .as veil. ^ 
the es greatest twentieth century composer. In 1^5 ^ was award- 

ed the Order of Herit^ one of tbe highest awards that His Majas^’s govenunent can 

Bis seyeni^W^ bia^bday was a national event in Sbglsnd tiod again in 19^2 when be 
was eighty years old* Four months after thie birthday be married Ids secr!^azy» 

.■^iuli;Woodfi*-. •' 

I BOrbss 

Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tb^lis 
7 SwaStionie^ -» London EbimW 

Pastoral Ssriapboay 

Violin and orchestra «» The Lark Ascending 
Concertos for violin and orcbestra , 

Coheeartos for piano and orchestra 
Concertos for viola and orchestra 
2'lQperas . 

Cbordl works • Mass in Q Minor 



' ' r^: 
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ERIC. 




Two Shaktpew 8fcetcha« 

(troa The Eatf>ond of Elttiiboth) 

aotii 

Vaughan WiUim 



Ifader the shield el the Swuse of Tudor, En^and entered on a i^ev ^ ^e in her 
hiatory - a period of peace and prosperity which culaiinatod in the glbrioua daai^ 
of the gxeat Queen Elizabeth, and of WiUian Shaheapeare himself . 

Balph Vau^an Williams wrote the music for a documentary film in 1955 titiod 
The ^gi<ind of Elizabeth. These Two Sketches mahe use of two wiell-known tunes 
Of Shakespeare's time: 

1, When That I Was jftnd A Little Tiny Boy 

Thomas Morley's It Was A Lover And His hass 

Thomaii lloriey was an English coinppser who gained fame for his U^t songs, airs 
and ms&rigala. It Was A Lover And His Lass comes from Shakespeare's As You Like 
It and Is one of his hest-known song®. Morley also composed music for the lute, 
jiql and flute. He was organist at ^oint Paul's Cathedral and thf Chapel pbyal 
in hondcm for many years. , 

It is qpite ea^ to match the words from Shakespeare's poem to Vau^an Williams* 
musio ih his second sketch from Two Shakespeare Sketches: 

^'It was a loi^r and his lass, 

. With a hey and a ho and a hey ncmino, 

That o^er the green corn-field did ps&^s 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time. 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding; 

Sweet lowers love the spring.” 






tmumm w smia nsiaxouxH: 






vitli tti^ luoir# 



Ml f^oicli ^ tfe titi ^ tin 1m9iX or tlMi iKnr* 



^ (durmnt ooto for «ach of 3 or > t^iiNCi) — »ov ndroe 
111 tlii Mwt dirictiw for 3 or ^ ootoo oaA In « iwooth trc (— v 
^1% notf :iuqA4’ftrl^ lit « tl«»f ' ^ 



£, (dlfforottt note for oock of 3 or k 8 tr|ri| 58 ) — W noVoa 

In"'* oaoh aoto «»4 otring lAJLlo i^ringlAg os 1» 



3> iSpriiii^ rioochit or srpSigio — »«»o « 



' .la o&w<d^ w oi '^, (s®o gal ya^ioOS^ .oK 

. Mr^i3b» «^'*'i^:;'tliO ; -frog ' or tbs betX of tbs '' boir» 



iti^ng is «^orroschsd frcp ttis sir snd /'piaebsO” ritb tlte 

1pm* ^ tono is spiaided sliailtsaoously vith tbe *!piaob'* i»4 ths liov 
'ii, tto, sitarf^ ipiidist^e t% is sissilar to, «isi^osto 

tbi^ bo^ ro^tisr t^ a nagsr displioss tba strict 



' C^.ibim ■ ^40 gtrlag xi, struck glth rood of tbo bog* tbe i^wi^ ■oihOd is 

"■ ' ^ ' gg iioXi as tbi 8ti<dt, 






tbs t^|d|s siacs ettbsr can bs qjittc satisfactory in 



6agtfii(^ion ^ niacinflf^f^^ closer together on the strings than t^ir hornaX 



i liSsnfir ■ ths.nate* 



jjftaehe separate snooth bow str^esf one for each note* with no Tsriatl<^ in 
Ififtaani^ Jb* no break between notes. Biis bowing is ^eo )^vn as the 
/ aianXe ^acbf to distinguish it fron the variations gl^ 



X. cirand d^feaciie — sane aa the above but using tl» whole bow for no^ 



2* Acoeatad dltache — ee^ bcw stroke begins with a Si*dden increase of speed 
and n^essare but without *^inQbing** the string sharply as in naiteXe — 



dAaOh^ — esne as above except that a whole bow is 
! nst^ fOr each note V ^ 



i V hfeache nort/ ^ stsoke begins wiVh a slight swelling followed t?y a gr^- 



ual lightening of the soizcd (see sortato). ^Chere nay inp »ay not be a 

A m M.h A ^ ^ A ^ 1 . - A. Aa^ ^ 

snail i^ing between the not 
’ i^es MpS sHiditly separated* 






* j,' 'i‘ ‘u J ., £ 
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Betftch^ 



(eoiKtitmed) 



Pctacfae laace — a tborteni^ 9 ?U.ck \m ftr«bka vith great 

apee4 elcwing tovard t)w end cf tite sound, t^soally titere sho^d/be a 
clear separation of tlie tones. The dotes are neltlM^ accented nor 
swelled and are placed like a luSrtel/ without tbe "pineb**. 

Extenal^ — placing a finger or fingers fartber i^art on jthe string than their 
_ npnaal placement. 

Hn^r -* the pattme of epacing hetveen fingers of the Z eft hand. 

^se are not ipjplicahie on tbe string hass and cobid app3y 
to the eello^^M 



nattewi aeans IZ 3 h . 
0. 2*>3 pattern nesas 1 23 4. 

1 / 2 34 . 



The hasie finger patterns 



4. Estended Of All«-wfaoie*»sten or irhoie«tone pattern means 1 2 3 4, i.e.» 
no fingWs are placed closely together. 

5. 1**23 4 Toattem iadicgtes the presscace of an au^uted 2nd hetveen ist 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3^ 

j6. 12**3 4 pattern <— augni^ted 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between; f^^ 

7. 1 23***4 pattern — au0Mnted ^d between fingers 3 and 4; half -step 
between fini^rs 2 idd 3. , ’ 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible hut practical and are in- 
dicated with their ^ f^ configurations as were the ^augmented sec^d” 

naytando or flaatato — indicates the production of a nute-like tone accoopllah 

ed by bowing il^tly and with speed over or near the 
. edge of the fingerboard. 



Fonett/ (whij^d bowing) 



N 



tbe bow strikea the string suddenly end nnsrply after 
being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke. — usually performed nP-bow at the tip. 



f?Pk — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to ]p?6duce the sounds asked for. 



Harmonics 



flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, ^fths. etc.) 



Mature! hatmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2. ^ificial heanaonics — produced bf touching a string shortened by a 
^stopping finger” (mificial nut). 



string $ 

-< attaching m or aos'e notea to the aaiKe hov strolM . !£hir uanaUr ap- 
pliea to notes that rould he played nith separ<:.te ho«s if it «cmld he 
advantsgeoas to do 80. 

y * ' ' ' ' ' ' . •' * ' 

Jete «»"> see ricochet# 

Legato inoothly sltarred notes# 

Lifted howstrokea — hoalx^ that invoXvea lifting the hpv fro® the string to 

achieve the proper effect* 

”Zdna-* see ”hoOk*** ‘ 

Lottre *»*» see portato» •' 

Martele — a staccato producing type of how strohe, well accent!^- hiting #ad 
strongr , V-."-., ' 

Stole martel/ (usually Jiist nartel4) — how pressure is set hefore the 
tone begins so that the string will he **pinched” at the start of ^e 
stroke* After the ”pl*^c^” pressure is released* l!he ^ 

SMves r€^idly» E^h note nuet he separated from the others. The tone is 

percusstoi iresonanty asd stto 

S. Sustained nartele sessc as stole martele except that the tone is held 
An liquate of how sMst lie availahle for the note in tn®stion 

The how is consioerdhly slowed after the aartel^ attach (”pinch”i* 

, , 3 * Qrand aartel/ — the siaple aartele executed with the idjole how. 

Martele attack see 12 and #1 onder nartele above and also under * *pinch* ^. 

Martellato — this neena either aartele or a bowing that sounds like a gasryel^, 

; i,e** in a naftelS style* 

*lPlnch** the pressure applied to Ihe string with the how whichy when the how is 
noved, results in a caisonc^t-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
nai-tele attack* 

Piaf.icato ^ plucking the string with a finger or the thuah. L eftJtod ;^)isticat6 
is indicated with a plus sign (♦). Ipoidicatlons as to irtdch hsdd is 
to he used are H.H* and L*H. or H*D« (nano destra) and l!*9*, {ttoo 
^ ■; sinistra). 

Point of contact — the place on the string at idiich the how is placed* 

Bortato Clourrf) — two or more detache port© notes perfonned on the sane hc^r stroke 

0 

Bettet rpnaln in the position. 



McoChet — the how la droned (or thrown) 0 :; thu string and allowed to rc^^^d 
naking possible two or more notes per ispalse* 



SeltiBde or Saltato a term meaning springing » rebounding of 









Bmtm/ 



apyiagiias ^ e crc^e that olataiaa its nft^t through the xiaturaX 
ipria$ of the hew coupled vlth the correert aptioa of the hov hi»d end 
em« |t ceot he executed tvm the loner 1/3 of the how to coBevhet 
ehove the Middle* 



Son fiXt (vsm tone) 



t«a3 long mistained ttasc* 1 !he heat point of contact U 
rearer tho hridg^ than it la with faater aK>ving how 
atvohiii* ^ plaar^ needs to natch up the dturaiion of 
the tone with how speed and Bounding point » ^n the 
proper relationihipB are schieved, the tone **9lne out**, 
alaoit without effort. 



fenndinff •*« gee point gtf contact 
Spiccato « 



Staccato 



the how ia dropped ttem tUbcm the string and rehounda into the air . 
^ spiesato is a scries of spiccato notes pl^d in the eai» 

how ' 

a gehe^ tem neanittg that the notes are ihor^ 
a si^cific tern neanipg to the atrihg player that a 8eri<%fi of mall 
mrtel^ atrohei are to he jmeeut^ ^ ^e una the sane how 
(Also called solid simedto and nartele staccato*) 



cf nerwoua staccato j— executed ty a very rapid oscillation of the 
how am which nay med to he senewhat tenaed to achieve succeae. 



staccato perf omed in the same Banner as the solid, staccato 

except i^th a U|hter pressure 00 that the vow leaves the string between 



dtsccato voligite filing staccato (see ianediately ahove). 



y'-c 



flttl |Xi^iceilo r- play with a relatively light howstroke near enbudh to the 

hridge ao that a nasal glassy tons ouality is produced. 



tasto* sui tastiem. or aur la touche see fldutando . 






W: , 






1. IH^s any fom of detache or any type of staccato howiug* 



lathes nctr nean detache or detache porte. 



3. hashes and. dots conhined any nean detache lance, a aiodi^ed spiccato of 
fcawdified auupt^e^ 



. i. 3^ tie or slur a«rk will nean either to tie the notes or to slur tt^ 



f^tes (l^to). 






$. 3^ tie or slur narh in conjunction with dot.^ will usually nem staccato, 
flying staccato , flyinf^ spiccato. or rjcochet. 












.1 









•vf”, 

























atrlag *9an^t3io|bg3r * $ 



Slgys (cbntimied): 

tie or sXar muck in conjunction idtli daabtn viU iMan nortnto 
t ionr^y # - 

7, i!lie itaple-sbapi^ si^ ( n ) scent dovn-txnr* Thla ti^i coMtinca peenra 
^ 'ttj^ide'dbvn* ;;/• 

8* !Ctic aign ( r } ses^ up«l^* Tide aigi tiac oems upside doen in aese 
'editiona*.' : ' ’ ■ ‘ ' 

9* ^ cam or apoatrppte uauaU^ scant to lift tlie hov or at Icatt to 
9^aac (!>rcatise)« It aosetisca al»> scant to rceoycr the how, ttot ia» 

10« ^ sign* y t SSftit to lift t^^ 

11* She // dc 

35. She Sim J a n^t foaett^ er ^nsed hoeing. 

13. ^ p^int or tedge ( f ) often sesna sartclc or a aartcllato execution. 

^ 1^. tign» s (or or v)» scans an extension of one balf«st<^. 

15r She si|d ^ (or xx) scant an extension of one ehole^step. 

l6f She sign , ^ indicates the use of the thnsib to finger a note* , 

17* kw of the hotr to he used: ' 

. e* lir near ,'tlMi f^ 

' h« M. ' •«* 'neaf 'the/idddie' of 
d* Pt* or tip* near the point or tip of the how. 
d* L*l/2» t*l/3» Ii.lA — the lower 1/2* l/3» lA of tht how. 

e. tl.1/2, Uil/3* tl.lA — the upper 1/2, 1/3, of the how* 

f. «p, 1/28, 1/3 Bv3A^» 

i/2 of the hot, 1/3 of the how, 3/t of the how, 1/h of the 

: id* She poaltions lure ind^^ 

\ (W • half position. 

1 - 1st position. 

11 *> 2nd position. 

1^ «> intessediate position between 2nd and 3rd poaitions. 
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[ Absolute music 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself. 


Aria 


A song for one or more voices® 


Atonality 


No key used. 


Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the arts who create j produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another. 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to ora-c^io, 
biblical text is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony (4 moveoaents). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually octave range-. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instrument; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instriiment with orchestra. 


Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Light music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than U movements. 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamenttil (the lowest 
pitch) and one or more upper pai*tials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 
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^ Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck hy quills. 


1 Impromptu 

K 


Spontaneous music. 


1 

Invention 

L 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


\ Kappellmeister 


Director of music to a Prince, King or NohJjeman. 


Lied (pi. Lieder) 


German art song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a syinphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Masters inger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Miisette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera huff a 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged, costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several parts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particiilar attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood. 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


^ Scherzo 


Literally a "Joke." 3rd movement of a syniphoiy. 



o 
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t Sonata-allegro form 


A exposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 


1 Suite 


Set or series of French dances • 


[ Symphony 


Sonata for orchestra in U movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 
U. rondo 


Tonality 


A system in which all tones gravitate to e certain tone. 


Virtuoso 


Soloist. 
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LE P0LICH1NEU.E (PUNCH) 



20th-19 

difficult 




TWENTTBTH CEHTURY 



1900 - 



Every generation finds the art of its conten^raries difficult to con^ehend. 

Qhig is perhaps more true than ever in the twentieth century. Eowev.x, modem 
music is not necessarily new and new music is not necessarily modem. The Roman* 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationalistic cong^sers like Sihelius 
and Rachmaninoff. Rut in other more revolutionary hands it was transformed heyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music so drastically changed? Let's first examine 
the natural step-hy-step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen* 
era is synonymous with so*celled "modem*' music. 

Xn the Classiccd Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism * the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (poly tonality) in his hallet, Petrouchka . and found it highly successful. 

But ibrnold Schoenberg was to go even further ana use a system of no key at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half*steps in an arbi- 
trary order, or series, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Soho* dberg and his disciples are called "Atonal," "Twelve-tone," or "Serial' 
composers . 

But all twentieth century music is not "atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a chsofige towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use.*"^ Th© new con^osers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

Then one can find the "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or music composed by a computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most Influenced contemporary music. He has written an immense amount of 
chamber music bub his music has remained very tonal. 

Ary account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jazz, that imiquely American and very influential idloir. of twentieth 
century music. Also to be included is the Broadway "musical comedy," new kind 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art hfis been enthusiaatically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modern composers and their music is to remember 
that in their diy there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 




mt. 
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StravinelQr 

Bactesaninoff 

Proko^ev 

Vaughan WlXxJ.am8 

Schoenberg 

Walton 

Strauss 

Sibelius 

Bartok 

Copland 

Bernstein 



Kosicia; s of Tventietb Century 
World's greatest living eonq^sero 
Last of Bomantic virtuosos. 

Conposer of Peter and the Wolf. 

Greatest English cooposer since seventeenth century. 
TwelTe«>tone composer. 

English cocposer for movies made from Shake8peare”s 
plays. 

Master of the tone poem. 

Cossposer of Finlandia. 

Greatest cooposer to come out of Hungary. 

Great ihserican coarser. 

Musical Director of New York Phi l ha r monic. 

Ccoposer of modem "tonal” music. 



Hindemith 



HSITOR VILZA-LOBOS 



b. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 168T 



During his 1919 tour of Brazil, Anton Rubens tein discovered the music and genius 
of Heitor Villa>*Lol)08 . With Rubens tein 'a encouragement the young Villa-Lobos was 
given a government stipend which allowed him to study for blu^e years in Pans, 
the mecca of all artists. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos renounced the Parisian influence to remain a Brazilian 
primitive, unorthodox in style; one who did not hesitate to use unusual forms 
and instrumentation. Back home Villa-Lobos was made Brazil's Director cf Musical 
Education and made several expeditions into the interior to capt\ire the isxotic 
music of the Brazilian folk idiom. With his very unusual teaching methods he 
aroused the Brazilian child's con&cloudness of music. It has been told that he 
scorned the baton for two flags when he directed the children's choruses. 

His 19 M*/ tour of the Ihilted States was very successful and he fouud Jb^rican 
audiences most receptive to him and his music. 

He has written over 1300 manuscripts ; he is a bit careless in bis filing system 
and has given manuscripts away quite willingly as souvenirs. 

In his music he has made extensive use of folk and popular songs with an exotic 
background of syncopated and kinetic rhythms. His dynamic and primitive music 
makes extensive use of Brazilian native percussion instruments. 



Works 

Operas 
Ballet s 

*Bachianas Brasileiras 
•Choros 



* Bachianas Brasileiras: Brazilian melorhythms are 

treated with Bachlan counterpoint. 

* Choros: A popular dance marked by incisive rhythm and 

songful ballad.-like melody. 



IS POHCaCiELLB 



20th 

Heitor Villa Lohos moderate 



Le Polichtnelle> one of Villa Loho’s hee^, -known piano coaipoBitions , is a witty 
and sparkling piece, describing the briorous movements of Punch and how he dances » 
jumps and finally falls. 

This orchestration attempts to *^eep the humorous character of the piece in the 
foreground. It looks diffir^'.v, hut the separate parts are comparatively simple 
and when each musician hac mastered his part, technically, the enseisble playing 
will not exceed the abilities of the average musician. When rehearsals are first 
begun, we would suggest that not too slow a practice tempo be maintained, or else 
the students might have difficulty in achieving the ultimately desired tempo. 




Le Follcbinelle 
(Punch) 



Villa-Lohos 
Arr. Guenther 



STSOBG CRIT 

mtEmsms 

Finger patterns, extensions and contractiims: 

1st violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, ext., 1-2-3-4, 1st & 4th finger extensions, 

1-4 contraction. 

2nd violin — 1-8, 2-3, 3-4, ext«, 1*23* *4, 4th finger extension, 

4-1 contraction. 

3rd violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, ext., 12**34. 

Viola — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 1-2-3-4, 1**23*4. 

Cello — lowered extensions, upward extensions. 

Positions: 1st violin — I, II, III, IV, V, VI. 

2nd violin — I, II, III, IV. 

3rd Tiolin — I, III. 

Viola — I, II, III. 
cello — I. II, III. xV. 

' String hass — ^g, I, II , II^, III. 

Bowing: splccato, rapid string crossing, coUe'", legato, ricoch'^t, flying staccato, 

sustained martele' 

Pissicato: H.H. 

; Ornaments: Long trills in cello part. 

: !Crenolo: 32nd-note . 

Pynamics: PP, P, mf, f, ff, sf, fz. 

Bhythms: triplets. 

Meters, tempos and tespo chan^ses: 2/4, Presto. 

; 2 3 2 1 o 4 

^ Bouhle-notes: 1st violin — 2-P5, 3-P5, 3-d5, 1-P5» o-P5, 3-m6 

4 

2nd violin — 2 hbi7 . 

2 1 2 o 1 

3rd vio3tn — l-m6, 1-P5, 3-d5, o-P5, 2-A4. 

2 1 o 4 

Cello — 2-P5, 1-P5, 0-P5, 4-P5. 

— 

String hass — 1-P8 (pizz . ) 

Harmonics: 1st violin — mid-string G. Viola — mid-string G. 

I Signs: n , V , accents, slurs, fermata, dots, ties, accents, cresc. 

Vocabulary: arco, sonoro, fermata, also see above. 

' Cbmment: treble clef in viola part. 
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EXSUmm OF string T£RMINOX.OaX 



Arco — tilth the hw. 

M froach — at the ffog or the heel of the how. 

Arpeggio *— 

1. Legato arpeggio (di'.'ferent note for each of 3 or U strings) — how moves 
in the same direction for 5 or k notes and in a. smooth arc 

tak;ing 1 note and 1 string at a time. * 

2. Savtille^ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or It strings) — how moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautlUe. 

3. Sp ringing ( saltando , ricochet or jete) arpeggio — same as #1 above 
except that the how springs. 

Au chevalet «— at the bridge (see sul ponticello) . 

Au talon at the frog or the heel of the how. 

CoH^ ~ the string is approached from the air and "pinched” lightly with the 
how. The tone is sounded simultaneously with the "pinch" and the how 
is lifted frcM the string immediately. It is similar to pisxlcato 
except that the how rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the how. The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair os well as the stick. 

The how hair may either he turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can he quite satisfactory in producing the 
required quality of tone. 



Contraction 



placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 
placement requires. 



Pgnpfer — the mute. 

Detache separate smooth how strokes* one for each note* with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple detache to distinguish it from the variations given below. 

Grand detache — same as the above hut using the whole how for each note. 

2. Accented detache each how stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and pressure hut without "punching" the string sharply as in martele*" — 
no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detache — same as ^2 above except that a whole how is 
used for each note. 

U, P&ache porte — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightf^aing of the sound (see portato) . There may or may not he a 
small spacing between the notes hut the impression should he that the 
soiies are slightly separated. 
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Detache — (continued) 

5. l)6;ache lance — a shortened quick bow stroke beginning with great 
speed slowing toward the end of tb . sotmd* Usualiy there should be a 
clear separation of the tones, fl' lotes are neither acc^ted nor 
swelled and are played like a wiHhout the ”pinch”. 

Extension ~ placing a finger or fingeis ^h«^r apart on tJie string than their 
normal placement. 

Fir . ser patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could a]^ly 
to the cello only in thumb position. 

1. 1-2 pattern means 12 3 

2. 2-3 pattern means 1 23 V The basic finge r patterns 
3-^ patte]m means 1 2 3^. Jt 

Jj. Extended or All-wfaole-step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 i.e. , 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5. 1**23 h pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3*'d 
fingers. 

12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and U; half-step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the **augmented second” 
patterns (nos. $ and 6 above). 

Flautaado or^ flautato .**- indicates the production of a flute-like tone accomplish- 
ed bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouett/ (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

Frog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

Katuri^ t harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2* ^tifjg ; i 0 l harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
finger” ’Tartiflcial nut). 



o 
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**Hook” — attaching one or more notes to the same how stroke . ^iChis usually ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate hows if it would he 
advantageous to do so. 



Jete — see ricochet . 

IiCgato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted howstrokes — howlng that involves lifting the how from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 

”Xiink” — see "hook”. 

Lour/ — see portato . 

Martele — a staccato producing type of how stroke, well accented, hiting and 
strong. 

!• Simple martele^ (usually Just martel£) — how pressirre is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he "pinched" at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch" most of the pressure is released. lihe how 
moves rapidly. Each note must he separated from the others. The tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2. Sustained martele^ — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out. An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question. 
The how is considerahly slowed after the martele attack ("pinch"). 

3* Grand martele — the simple martele executed with the whole how. 

Martele attack — see #2 and #1 under martele above and also under "pinch" . 

Martellato — this means either martfele or a bowing that sounds like a martele^. 
i.e., in a martell style. 

**Pinch" — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack. 

Pizalcato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Left hand pizzicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (+). Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are R.H. and L.H. or M.D. (mano destra) and M.S. (mano 
sinistra) . 

3toint of contact — the place on the string at which the how is placed. 

Portato Cloure) — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same how stroke. 
Restet — remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thi*own) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Saltato — a general term meaning springing, rehconding or bounced. 
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Santille^ a springing bow stidke that obtains its effect through the natural 

spring of the bow coupled vith the correct laotion of the bov hand and 
am* It can be executed from the lo^r 1/3 of the bov to somewhat 
above the middle. 

Son fil^ ( spun tone) the long sustained tone • Ihe best point of contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strobes. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point , ^en the 
proper relationships are achieved* the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort. 

Bounding point — see point of contact . 

Spiccato — > the bow is dropped f rom above the string and rebounds into the air. 

The flying spiccato is a series of spiecato notes played in the same 
bow direction. 

Staccato — a general tern meaning that the notes «jre shortened. 

' — a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of s m a ll 

martele strobes are to be executed on one and the same bow strobe. 
(Also called solid staccato and martel^ staccato . ) 

Rapi^ or nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow arm which may need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success. 

Flying staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
^cept with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the string betwe^ 
notes. 

Staccato volante — flying staccato (see immediately above). 

Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light bowstrobe near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

Sul tasto> sul tastiera. or aur la touche — see flautandp . 



StiaiS: 

1. Pots may mean any form of detache or any type of staccato bowing. 

2. Dashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3* Dashes and dots combined may mean detache lance » a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele o 

4. The tie or slur marb will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legate). 

5. The tie or slur marb in conjunction with dots will usually mean staccatUi 
flying staccato » flying spiccato > or ricochet. 



f 
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SIGNS (continued): 

6. Ibe tie or slur mark in conjunction vlth dashes will loean portato 
{lour£). ^ 

?• The staple-shaped sign (n) means dovn-hov. This sign s^etimes occurs 
upside dovUs 

8. The sign ( v ) means up-bov. This sign also occurs upside dovn in some 
editions. 

9» the comma or apostrophe usue^JLy means to lift the hov or at least to 
phrase (breathe). It sometimes also means to recover the bow» that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The 8ign^ ) t means to lift the bow. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the bow or both. 

12. The sign / over a note fouette or vfaipped boving . 

13. The point or wedge ( t ) often means martele or a martellato execution. 

14. The 8ign^ x (or^, oru), means an extension of one half-step. 

15. The sign * (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17* Bow placement or the area of the bow to be used: 

a. Bt. — near the frog of the bow. 

b. M. — near the middle of the bow. 

c. Pt. or tip. — near the point or tip of the bow. 

d. L.1/2, L.1/3, L.1/4 — the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1/^ of the bow. 

e. U.i/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the upper 1/2, 1/3, l/h of the bow. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/^B, 1/^B, etc., means to use a whole bow, 

1/2 of the bow, 1/3 of the bow, 3/^ of the bow, l/k of the 
bow, etc. 

18. The positions are indicated as follows: 

{h) ** half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

II^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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DI6^ TEBtONOUlQX 



Absolute music 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself* 


Aria 


A song for one or more voices. 


Atonality 


No key used. 


Avant garde 


Pertaining; to those in the arts who create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technicaJ.ly brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another. 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


Chora3.e 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually ^ octave range-. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard insti^ument; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instrument with orchestra. 


Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divert iiaanto 


L-i^t music 1 generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than 4 movements. 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest . 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 
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Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck by quills. 


Imp.'’omptu 


Spontaneous music. 


Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


KappelMelster 


Director of music to a Prince, King or Nobleman. 


Ued (pi. Lieder) 


German art song. 


Leitnotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Musette 


Bagpipe — also movement of a suite. 


Opera buff a 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged, costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


p^tita 


Suite, sever fil paifts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic valve of each pai^. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Progranme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood 


Recitative 


A style of singing that if more closely related in pitch 
and ::hyt1am to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a **joke.‘* 3rd movement of a symphony. 
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r Sonata-allegro form 


A exposition 
B deirelopient 
A recapitulation 


[ Suite 


Set or series of French dances* 


Syffiphony 


Sonata for orchestra in k movements: 
1« sonata-allegro 
2* slow 

3* minuet or scherzo 
4. rondo 


Tonality 


A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone 


Virtuoso 


Soloist* 



A SHAKESPEARB SUITE 



20th-20 

difficult 



WALTCai 



TWENTim CEH7URY 
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Every generation finds the art of its conteagaoraries dimcult to ccagjrehend. 

!EhiB is perhaps more true than ever in the twentl,eth century. However, modern 
music is not necessarily new and new music is not necessarily modem, ^e Roman- 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationelMtic composers like Sihelius 
and Rachmaninoff. But in other more revolutionary hands it was transformed beyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair tp say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let's first examine 
the natural step-hy-step progress from tonality to atpn^ity which to most listen- 
ers is synonymous vyith so-called "modern*' music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality) in his ballet, Petrouchka . and found it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary Pi^r, or series, and thm keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Schoenberg and his disciples are called "Atonal," "Twelve-tone," or "Serial* 
conposers. 

But all twentieth century music is not "atonal.** Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use.'" The new conposers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

♦ 

T he n me can find the "extremists" euiywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or music composed by a computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most influenced contenporaipy music. He has written an immense amount of 
chamber music but his music has remained very tonal. 

Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jaza, that uniquely American and very influent-* il idiom of twentieth 
century muaic. Also to be included is the Broadway "musical comedy," a new kind 
of opera. This hi^y successful American form of art has been enthusiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modem composers and their music is to remember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring iconoclasts of their time. 




Stravinsky 

Bacbnaninoff 

Prokofiev 

Vaughan Williams 

Schoenberg 

Halton 

Strauss 

Sibelius 

Bart ok 

Copland 

Bernstein 

Jindemith 




Musicians of Tvem»ieth Century 
World's greatest living ccnoposcr* 

Last of Boi&antic virtuosos. 

Composer of Peter and the Wolf. 

Greatest English composer since seventeenth century. 
Twelve-'tone composer. 

English courser for movies made from Shakespeare"s 
plays. 

Master of the tone poem. 

Courser of Finlandia. 

Greatest composer to come out of Hungary. 

(hreat American composer. 

Musical Director of Nev York Philharmonic. 

Composer of modem "toned" music. 
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Again ve have a proolnent nuaician^-con^aer who ‘began his career as a soXoi^ 

In a boy's choir. William Walton sang in the choir at Christ Churchy Oxford, hnk 
vas later expelled becoase he neglected his academic btudies. Be vas spading 
all of his time studying susic. 

jBis acquaintance vith the Sitvell family vas the beginniiag of his fame as a 
coBDposer. Be took some highly clever, nonsensical poems of Edith Sitvell 's and 
get them to music. This ghcade« an amusement of the high-Jinks kind but still of 
good quality music, vas an Imnediate success ^th the London audiences. 

Walton's career vas briefly interrupted during World War II vhen he served tto 
ambulance corps. He also vrote music for documentary films used during th^^; var. 

Writing movie music has been one of his biggest ,jobs. Shakespeare lovers viU 
appreciate Walton's music vritten for Hamlet and Henry V. 

In 19^1 Walton vas knighted and gradually assumed the position in English music 
held up to the 19^0's by Balph Vaughan Williams. 

Walton's orchestrations are brilliant ; bis rhythms are vi‘brant| his melx)dic line 
long and flexible* His harmonic and contrapuntal vriting la detailed and soeae* 
times coc^sx. His technical astuteness is combined vith a sensitivity of ex- 
pression and deep emetional content. He vrites in a definite English style vith 
a strong sense of tonality. 

Works: 

Orchestral music - Facade 

Shakespeare Suite 
Eni^sh motion pictures - Soiu.et 

Henry V 

' «. Crova Is«>erial for coronation of George VI (1937) 

Orb and Sceptre for coronation of Elisa‘beth II (1953) 
Concerto for viola and orchestra 
Concerto for violin and orchestra 
Vocal vorke 
Chamber music 



A Shakespeare Suite 
Richard III 
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Hm ^hbaAed Richard of Gloucester through laurder, intrigue and greet self-determi- 
nation managed to re&icvve one obstacle after another on his way to the English 
crown. His first victim was Henry VI who was murdered in the Tower of London. 
Richard's own brother, Clarence, was systeriously drowned in a keg of wine. 

Somehow Richard managed to convince Lady Anne, the widow of the slain Prince of 
Wales, that she should marry him. He argraed that he had always loved her, had 
killed for her and begged her either to kill him or forgive him. She agreed to 
thei massage and Richard was another step on his way to the tnrone. 

The two young prince's were murdered, smothered as they lay asleep in the Tower 
of London. Their arms were around jach other for comfort end protection. They 
looked so young and innocent that even the killers were moved to tears as Shake- 
speare described them, "Their lips were four red roses on a stalk — A book of 
prayers on their pillow lay." 

The Duke of Buckin^am, Richard's chief ally, managed to convince the people that 
Richard should be their Jiing. After Richard was seated on the throne he soon 
forgot the favors done him by his old friend. Buckinghea wisely fled to the 
north to help Henry Tudor organize a rebellion. 

The famous battle between the forces of Richard and Henry took place near 
lieicester. Richard fought like ten men, but his followers had no heart for the 
battle and no love for the blocd-soaked murderer of the young princes. Spcn he 
was beset on all sides, his forces falling back before the enesy. His horse was 
slain under him and he fou^^t on furiously on foot, screaming for someone to bring 
him a fre9^ mount so that he could rally his soldiers. 

"A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse!" he cried, but all was lost, and at the 
last uS death at the hands of Henry Tudor of Richmcmd who became Henry VII and 
began under his shield of the House of Tudor a period of peace and prosperity 
%^ich cuhsinat^d in the glorious days of the great Queen Elizsdieth, and of William 
Shakespeare himself. 

ISaS.ti Richard III is the famous (or infamous) hero of English history for whom 
William Walton wrote this suite. 

This music was composed in 1955 for the film Richard III and Las been adapted for 
concert tise by Muir Mathieson. The suite includes six sections: 

1. Eanfare 

2. Music Plays 

3. The Princes in the Tower 

4. With Drum and Colours 

9. I Would I Ihiew Thy Heart 
6. Trusmets Sound 



A ShakdQpeare Suite 
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STRING CRITIQUE 

GENERALITIES 

Finger patterns » extensions and contractions; 

1st violin — > 1«2;) 2<>39 3-^9 ext., 1st finger extensions. 

2nd violin — 1-2, 2-3, 3-U, 12*34, 1*234, 12**34. 

Viola — 1-2, 2-3$ 3-»4, ext., 1st finger extensions. 

Cello — loitered &\nd upifrard extensions. 

String bass — (extension) . 

Positions: 1st violin — I, II, III, IV. 

2nd violin — i, ii, m, iv. 

Viol a — I, II, III. 

Cello — I, n. III, IV, V, VI, rni. 

String bass — I, II, II^, III, IV. 

Bovdng; di^tacht^, legato, sustained tones, spiccato, son file, lifts, hocAed 
dotted-rhythm, portato, detache porte, martellato. 

Piszicato: RJ9., L.H. in string bass part (open D). 

Ornaments: single grace-note, trill. 

Tremolo: measured l6ths. 

pynamics: PP, P, inP, mf, f, ff, sub. PP, sub. P, poco a poco cresc., cresc. 
al tine, series of crescendi, sveiMs. 

Rhythms: triplets, dotted-rhythm, changing meter. 

Meters, tes^ and tempo changes: 2/4, Grandloso, ritenuto, a tespo, 2/4, 

Allegretto, 2/4, Andante doloroso, 3/4, 4/4, 
Poco meno mosso, poco ritenuto, Alla marcla, 
4/4, Lento, 5/4, 3/4, 2/4, Allegro deciso. 

2 

Bouble-notes: 1st violin — 2-P5. 

Viola -4-0 2 o 1 1 1 

1-P4, 3-p4, 0-P5, 2-P4, 3-M3, o-mS. 

o 

String bass — 4-unison. 

Harmonics: Mid-string E ( 2nd violin) , C & D ( cello) . 

Signs; fermatas, lift, n , y , slurs, ties, slur-tie combinations, cresc «, d: 
dashes, hooh, accents, points ( v ), portato, staccato, commas. 

Vocabulary: attacca subito, legato, espressivo, eon sordino, a niente, urdson, 

arco, marcato, fe^nnata. Solo, Tutti, cue, subito piano, senza 
sordino, a 2, a 3. Also see above. 

Comment; solo string quintet, divisi parts in upper strings, mutes used in all 
string parts. Treble clef in viola . Tenor clef treble clef in 
cello part . 
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Arco — vith the how. 



Am ^8ch — at the t^o$ or the heel of the how. 

Arpeggio 

1. Legato arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 

in the same direction for 3 or U notes and in a smooth arc >^6^^ 

taking 1 note and 1 string at a time, * 

2, Santille'^ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or strings) — how moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautiUe, 

Springing ( saltando ^ ricochet or Jete) arpeggio — same as #1 above 
except that the how springs. 

An chevalet — at the bridge (see sul ponticello) , 

An talon ^ at the frog or the heel of the bow, 

Coll^ ^ the string is approached from the air and "pinched” li^tly with the 
bow. The tone is sounded simultaneously with the "pinch" and the bow 
is lifted from the string immediately. It is similar to pizzicato 
except that the bow rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the bow. The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as well as the stick. 

The bow hair may either be turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can be quite satisfactory in producing the 
required quality of tone. 

Contraction placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normcd 

plc^ement requires. 



P^pfgy the mute , 



Detache — > separate smooth bow strokes » one for each note » with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple detache to distinguish it fr<M the variations given below. 



1. Grand detache 



seme as the above but using the whole bow for each note. 



2, Accented detache — each bow stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and presstire but without '^inching" the string sharply as in martele^ — 
no separation between the notes. 

3, A ccented grand detache — same as ^2 above except that a whole bow is 
used for each note. 

b. P&;ache ports — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see portato) . There may or may not be a 
spacing between the notes but the impression should be that the 
notes are slightly separated. 
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Detache 



(continued^) 



Detache lance — a shortened quick how stroke beginning with great 
speed slowing toward the end of the sound. Usually there should he a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a martele without the *'pinch^'. 

Extension — placing a finger or fingers farther apart on the string than their 
normal placement. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position. 



1. 1-2 pattern means 12 3 

2«3 pattern means 1 23 v 
3. 3-»4 natteiro means 1 2 3h, 



The basic finger patterns 



b. Extended or All-whole-step or whole-tone ppttem means 12 3 i.e. ^ 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5 . 1**23 h pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers. 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23* *U pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; half -step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the ’‘augmented second” 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 6 above). 

Plant ando or^ flautato ^ indicates the production of a flute -like tone accoo^lish* 

ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Pouett/ (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually perfoxmed up-bow at the tip. 

Prog — as a bowing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds eisked for. 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

1. Natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 

2. i^lficial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
’^stopping finger” (artificial nut). 
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— attaching one or more notes to the same how stroke. Ihis usually ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate hows if it would he 
advantageous to do so. 

Jete — see ricochet. 

Legato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted howstrokes — howing that involves lifting the how from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 



"Link” — see **hook". 

Loure — see portato . 

Martele — a staccato producing type of how stroke, well accented, hiting and 
strong. 

1. Simple martele^ (usually just martell) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he "pinched" at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch" most of the pressure is released. The how 
moves rapidly. Each note must he separated from the others. The tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2. Sustained martele^ — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out . An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question 
The how is considerably slowed after the martele attack ("pinch"). 

Grand martele — the simple martele executed with the whole how. 

Martel/ attack — see and #X Tmder martele above and also under "pinch" . 

Martellato — this means either martCle or a howing that sounds like a martele. 
i.e., in a martele style. 

"Pinch" — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack . 

Pizzicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Left h^nd pizzicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (>f). Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are R.Hc and L.H. or M.D. (mano destra) and M.3. (mano 
sinistra) . 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the how is placed. 

Portato (lou**/) — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same how stroke 
Restez remain in the position. 

Kiccchet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rehound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Salt at o — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or hounce»i. 
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Santlll/ — a sisrlnglnt'; tofw stroke that obtains its effect through the natural 

spring of the bov cou]^ed with the correct motion of the bow hand and 
&r&e It can be executed from the. lower 1/3 of the bov to somewhat 
above the middle. 

Son tilt ( spun tone) — the long sustained tone. The best point of contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bov 
strokes. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with bov speed and sounding yoint . Khen the 
proper relationships are achieved^ the tone ''spins out" 
almost without effort. 

" Bounding point see point of contact . 



Spiccato 
Staccato • 



the bow is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air. 

spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the same 
bov direction. 

- a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. 

- a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of small 
n artele strokes are to be executed on one and the same bov stroke. 
TSlso called solid staccato and martele staccato. ) 



1. K apid or nervous staccato executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bov arm vhich may need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success . 

staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that the bov leaves the string between 
notes. 

Staccato volante -«• flying staccato (see isoaediately above) . 

Sul ponticello «*• play with a relatively light bovstroke near, enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone g.uality is produced. 



Sul tasto. sul tastiera^ or sur la touche — see flautando » 






SfCaiS; 



1. Dots may mean any form of dAache or any type of staccato boving. 

2. Dashes may mean detache or detache porte. 






3. Dashes and dots combined may mean detache lance, a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele . 

4. The tie or slur mark vill mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 



5* The tie cr slur mark in conjunction with dots vill usually mean ataccat^ 
flying staccato, flying spiccato , or ricochet. 



f’? -s* 
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SltaiS (continued): 

6« Ibe tie or slur narb in conjunction uith daebee uiXI vean yorteto 
(Icur^) « 

7* The etaple-shaped sign ( D ) i&eans dovn-hov. This sign sonetiaies occurs 
upside doun* 

8. The sign ( y ) sieans up-how. This sign a}.so occurs Upside down in sooe 
editions. 

d. The ccmma or apostrophe usually means to lii^ the how or at least to 
phrase (breathe). It sometimes also means to recover the how, that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign, ) , means to lift the bow. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the how or both. 

12. The sign / over a note m^^n^ fouette or idiipped bowing. 

13. The point or wedge ( f ) often means martele or a martellato executl<«. 

14. The sign, x (or^, oru), means an extension of one half-step. 

15. ©le sign * (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17. Bow placement or the area of the bow to be used: 

a. Fr. — near the frog of the bow. 

b. M. — near the middle of the bow. 

c. Pt. or tip. — near the point or tip of the bow. 

d. L.1/2, Xi.1/3, L.1/4 — the lower 1/2, l/3» 1/4 of the bow. 

e. U.i/2, U.1/3, U.1/4 — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 of the bow. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/4B, 1/4B, etc., means to use a whole bow, 

1/2 of the bow, 1/3 of the bow, 3/4 of the bow, 1/4 of the 
bow, etc. 

18. The positions are indicated as follows: 

m) - half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

T&i - intermediate position between 2nd and 3t^ positions, 
etc. 
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Absolute idusLc 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself. 


Aria 


A song for one or more voices. 


Atoncuiiy 


No key used. 


Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the arts who create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another . 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony (it movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually it octave range*. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instmment; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instrument with orchestra. 


Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru-* 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Light music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than it movements. 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest , 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtcnes. 
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Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck by quills. 


Xsapromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


Invent i.on 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


Kappelhneister 


Director of music to a Prince, King or Nobleman. 


Lied (pi. ULeder) 


German art song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a sjanphony; in opera tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Musette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera huff a 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged, costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several parts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood. 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a ”joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 
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Sonata'-allegro form 


A exposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 


Suite 


Set or series of I^ench dances* 


Symphony 


Sonat-a for orchestra in U movements: 
1. sonata-allegro 
2* slow 

3* minuet or scherzo 
Ua rondo 


Tonality 


A system in which all tones gravitate to a certain tone* 


Virtuoso 


Soloist. 



FBELUBE (49th FARilXEE) 



30th-22 

difficult 



VAUGHAN HIIXIAHS 






CESTURY 



1900 



Every generation finds the art of its contenporaries difficult to cooiprehend. 

Hhis is perhaps more true than ever in the twentieth century. However 9 modem 
music is not necessarily new and new music is not necessarily modem. The Roman- 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationsdistic conposers like Sihelius 
and Rachmaninoff. But in other more revolutionary hands it was transformed beyond 
recognition. However » it is only fair to say that modem ssusie is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

Hew has twentieth century music been so drastically changed? Let's first examine 
the natural step-by-step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synonymous with so-called "modem** music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated » Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytonality) in his ballet » Petrouehka . and found it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at all 
(atonality) . Later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary order 9 or series » and then keeping them strictly in order throu^out the 
piece. Schoenberg and his disciples are called **Atoned,®* *’'Tv«lve-tone,** or "Serial* 
composers. 

But all twentieth century music is not *'atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature of music in 
the modem mood as well as the introduction of new and barbaric rbythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use.*^ The new cemposers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music* 

Then one can find the "extremists** anywhere as one listens &o a John Cage number 
or music conposed by a cosputer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the ’'avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of conposers 
who has most influenced contesporaiy music* He has written sin immense amount of 
chamber music but his music has remained very tonal. 

Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jazz, that uniquely Merican and very influential idiom oY twentieth 
century music. Also to be included is the Broadway "musicsl comedy," a ne** kind 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art has been enthusiasticedly 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modern composers and tV^ir music is to r^oaember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled and Beethoven as 

the most daring ic^oclasts of their time. / 




Ti^nticitb Centxu^ ^$*2 



Stravinsky 

Bacbmanlnoff 

Prokofiev 

Vai;i$han tfilliatos 

Schoenkerg 

Halton 

Strauss 

Sil)eliu8 

Bartok 

Cppland 

Bernstein 

Hindemith 



Masioians of !I!iientieth Century 
World's greatest living coisposer* 

Last of Bomantlc virtuosos* 

Con^ioser of Peter and the Wclf , 

(Greatest English composer since seventeenth century. 
Twelve-tone cos^oser. 

English composer for movies made from Shakespeare”s 
plays. 

Master of the tone poem. 

Coatposer of Finlandia. 

Greatest composer to come out of Hungary. 

Great American con^ser. 

Musical Director of Nev York Philharmonic. 

Composer of modem "toned" music. 
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3ALFH VAUGBAN VIXiLIAMS 



b. Down Sn^p^d 12 October 1072 

d* Lo!idon» England 26 August 19^ 



Ralph Vaughan Wililama had no intention of being anything other than an exception- 
ally good church iiusician uhose main contribution up to 1904 was the editing of 
an EngUsh hymnal. he came in contact with En^ish folk music he became 

passionately interested in building new musical works from this forgotten material. 

He had received excellent training at the Royal Academy of Music in London and 
had studied with Max Bruch in Berlin. With his new desire to elaborate upon 
English folk tunes » he felt the need for more instruction. 

In 1909 he went to Paris to study with Maurice Ravel. Soon he was ready for one 
of his most freqjuently heard coa^sitions® the Fantasia on a Theme by ^Pioaaas 
Tallis. Within the next few years he made rapid progress and his most important 
works at this time included his famous London Symphony. 

During World War I he enlisted in the Territorial Royal Army Military Corps. 

After this three-year absence ffom music he Joined the faculty of the Royal Cc^lege 
of Music. 

He made two visits to the United States. At one time he was visiting lecturer at 
Bryn Mawr College. He was recognized in his own country as well as throughout 
the world as England’s greatest twentieth century composer. In 1935 he was award- 
ed the Order of Merit, one of the highest awards that His Majesty’s government can 
bestow upon a composer. 

His seventieth birthday was a national event in England and again in 1952 when he 
was eighty years old. Four months after this birthday he married his secretary, 
Ursula Wo^s. 



Works: 

Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tedlis 
7 ^mphonies - London Symphony 

Pastoral Symphony 

Violin and orchestra - The Lark Ascendjug 
Concertos for violin and orchestra 
Concertos for piano and orchestra 
Concertos for viola and orchestra 
2 Operas 

Choral works - Mass in G Minor 





pyelviide (^9th Parallel) 



R. Vau^an Williams 



20th 

22 

moderate 




Parallels are lines drawn around a globe vdth all points along each line an equal 
distance from a pole. The equator is the parallel drawn with all points along 
the line an equal distance from either pole. The distance from the equator to a 
pole is one-fourth of a circle or 90®. 

The 49th parallel is the boundary line between Car^ada and the United States. 

In 19^1 a movie was made in Oreat Britain which was an all-stetr propoganda piece 
about a stranded submarine-load of Nazis on the run throu^ Canada. laurence 
Olivier end Leslie Howard starred as assorted democrats; Eric Portman rose to 
stardom in this film as Chief of the Nazi. 

R. Vaui^an Williams wrote the zousic for the film and this is the Prelude which 
has been adapted for use in the concert hall. 
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Prelude: ”U9th Parallel** 
(String Orchestra) 

R. Vaughan Williflsns 
Arr. Douglas 
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Finger patterns, extensions and contractiws: 

1st violin — 1«^, 2-3, 3-^. 

2nd violin — 1-S, 2-3, 3-4, 1st finger extension* 
l*»^j 2—3, 3—4* 

Oello — lowered extension* 

String bass — nothing unusual. 

Positions: 1st violin — I, II, III, IV, V, VI. 

2nd violin — I , IX , III * 

Viola — I, H, III. 

cello — I, II, III, IV, V, VII. 

String bass — I, II, III. 

Bowing: Isgato, detach/ porte', portato. 

Pizzicato: Heme 



Ornaments: None 
Tremolo: None 

pynamics: PP, P, mP, mf, f , ff, 

Rhythms: Triplets. 

Meters, tempos and tenpo changes: 4/4, Andante con moto, 3/2. 

Double-notes: 2nd violin — 1 2 ^ ^ ^ , 

o-P6, 1-m6, o-!», 2-m6. 

Viola — o 3 3 Ul? 

2-m3, 2-m6, l-m7, (3-m3), 4-P .unison, 1-M6, 0-M05 

321 
l-m7, 2-P5, 1-P5. 

Cello — 2 1 o o 3 o 

oho 7 , o— m 6, 3— m3, o— P5, S^P?, i*P4. 

Chords: Viola — 1 C^lo — 1 

o o 

o-G MaJ . o-G MaJ . 

Harmonics: Viola — mid-string D. Cello — mid-string D. 

Signs: V , n , triplet, cresc. & dim., slurs, comma, dashes, ties, portato 
sign, compound slurs* 

Vocabulary: cantabile, tutti, solo, ddee, di^si, unison, ottava (Sve). 

Comment: All pasrts, except string bass, have divisi sections. Sclo for one 

1st and 2nd violin, one viola and one cello. Tenor clef in cello part. 




£XPLANATIOH OF STRING TERHINOKKSI 




Arco — with the how. 

Am frosch — at the ft?og or the heel of the how. 

Arpeggio 

1. Legato arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — how moves 
in the same direction for 3 or notes and in a smooth arc ^""“V 
taking 1 note and 1 string at a time. * 

Santille^ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or strings) — how moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautiUe. 

3. Springing ( saltando * ricochet or jete) arpeggio — same as #1 above 
except that the how springs. 

Au chevalet — at the bridge (see' sul ponticello) . 

Au talon ^ at the frog or the heel of the how. 

ColL^ — the string is approached from the edr and "pinched” lightly with the 
how. The tone is soxinded eimultaneously with the "pinch" and the how 
is lifted fr<mi the string immediately. It is similar to piszicato 
except that the how rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the how. The usual method is 
to strike with approximately half the hair as well as the stick. 

The how hair may either he turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can he qiaite satisfactory in producing the 
required quality of tone. 

Contraction — placing fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 

placement requires. 

l^pfer -- the mute. 

De^ache separate smooth how strokes » one for each note, with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple detache to distinguish it from the vsriations given below . 

1. Grand detache — same as the above hut using the whole how for each note. 



2 . Accented detache — each how stroke begins with a sUudcn increase of speed 
and pressure hut without "pinching" the string sharply as in martel^ — 
no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detache — same as if2 above except that a whole how is 
used for each note. 

4. D&tacke porte stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see portato ) . There may or may not be a 
small spacing between the notes hut the ’impression should he that the 
notes are slightly separated. 
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Detache (continued) 

5. D&ache lance — a shortened quick how stroke beginning with great 
speed slowing towa.'d the end of the sound. Usually there should he a 
clear separation of the tones. The notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are played like a martele without the *'pinch**. 

Extension <— piecing a finger or fingers farther apart on t^e string than theJ^* 
normal placement. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position* 

1. 1-2 pattern means 12 3 

2. 2-»3 pattern means 1 23 \ The basic finger patterns 

3-4 nattero means 1 2 34. J 

4. Extended or All-whole -step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 4, i.e., 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5 . 1**23 4 pattern indicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an extension) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers. 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half -step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

1 h 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; half -step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the '‘augmented second” 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 and 6 above). 

Flautaado or^ flaatato indicates the production of a flute-like tone accomplish- 
ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouett/ (whiffed bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and shai*ply after 

being barely lifted from the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

Frog — as a howing indication, it means that the player should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sounds asked for. . 

Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force the string to divide Itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fourths, fifths, etc.) 

1, Natural harmonics — produced hy touching an open string, 

2. Artificial harmonics — produced by touching a string shortened by a 
‘'stopping finger" (artificial nut). 
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**Hook** — attaching one or more notes to the seme how stroke. Ohis usually ap- 
plies to notes that would he played with separate hows if it would he 
adwantageotts to do so. 

Jete — see ricochet . 

Legato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted howstrokes — howing that involves lifting the how from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 



”Link” — see **hook**. 

Loure — see portato . 

M^elo ~ a staccato producing type of how stroke, well accented, biting end 
strong. 

1. Simple martele^ (usually just mar tele) — how pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will he ’’pinched” at the start of the 
stroke. After the ’’pinch” most of the pressure is released. The how 
moves rapidly. Each note must he separated from the others, ^e tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2. Sustained martele^ — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out . An adequate amount of how must he available for the note in question 
The how is considerably slowed after the maitele attack (’’pinch”). 

3. Grand martele — the simple martele executed with the whole how. 

Martele attack — see and #1 under martele above and also under ’’ninch”. 

mmrnmrnmimmm 

Martellato — this means either martele or a bowing that sounds like a martel/^ 
i.e., in a martele style. 

’’Pinch” — the pressure applied to the string with the how which, when the how is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack . 

Pizzicato — plucking the string with a finger or the thumb. Left hand pizzicato 
is indicated with a plus sign (*f). Indications as to which hand is 
to he used are R.H. and L.E. or M.D. (mano destra) and M.S. (mano 
sinistra) . 

Point of contact — the place on the string at which the how is placed. 

Portato CloureO — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same how stroke 
Restez — remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the how is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
meking possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltendo or Salt at o — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or hounood. 
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SautilXe^ — a springing bow strojce that obtains its effect through the natural 

spring of the bow coupled with the correct motion of the bow hand and 
arm. It can be execute^ from the lower 1/3 of the bow to somewhat 
above the middle. 



S(« file ( spun tone ) - 



- the long sustained tone. The best point of contact I,s 
nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
stroke^. The player needs to match up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and, sounding point . When the 
proper relationships are achieved, the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort. 

^Soundin^ point — see point of contact . 

fipiccato — the bow is dropped from above the string and rebounds into the air. 
The fl 3 dng spiccato is a series of splccato notes played in the same 
bow direction. 

ISfcaccato — a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. 

-- a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of small 
9 oortele strokes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke . 
f (Also called solid staccato and martele staccato . ) 

or nervous staccato executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow arm wMcSTmay need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success. 

y^ 3 Ting staccato performed In the same m&onor as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pressure so that the bow leaves the string between 
notes. 

Staccato volants flying staccato (see immediately above) • 

Sul ponticello ~ play with a relatively light bowstroke near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone quality is produced. 

3ul tasto. sxil tastiera. or sur la touche see flautando. 



srcms: 



1. Bpts may meap any form of d&ache or auy type of staccato bowiug. 

2. Dashes may mean detache or detache porte . 

3. Dashes and dots combined may mean detache lance, a modified spiccato or 
a modified martele . 

The tie or slur mark will mean hither to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 

5* The tie pr slur mark in cQpJuqchion with dots will ushally m?an staccato, 
flying staccato, flying spiccato. or ricochet. 
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Slews (continued): 

6. !Qie tie or slur mark in conjunction uith dashes vUl Man nortato 

(lour£). “ 

7. The stapl^Hihaped sign (H) aeans dovn«*hov. 1%18 sign son^iaes occurs 
upside dpun. 

8. The sign ( v ) Mans up^v. This sign also occurs upside dovn in soeie 
editions. 

The eexmna or apostrophe usually means to li^ the bov or at least to 
phrase (breathe). It sometimes also means to recover the bov, that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign, ) , means to lift the bov. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the bov or both. 

¥ 

12. The sign / over a note mieaas fouette or vhiPT>ed bowing . 

13. The point or wedge ( f ) often means skurt^le or a martellato execution* 

lb. The sign, x (or^, oru), means an extension of one half-step. 

15. The sign ^ (or xz) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17* Bow placement pr the area of the bow to be used: 

a. Fr. — near the frog of the bov. 

b. M. — near the middle of the bov. 

c. Pt. or tip. -•-'-near the point or tip of the bow. 

d. L.1/2, L.1/3, h.l/b — the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1/b of the how, 

e. U.1/2, U.1/3, U.l/b — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/b of the how. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/bB, 1/bB, etc., means to use a whole how, 

1/2 of the bow, 1/3 of the how, 3/b of the how, 1/b of the 
bow, etc. 

l6. The positions are indicated as follows: 

ih) * half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2nd position. 

XX^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 
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Absolute music 


In contrast to programme music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself. 


Aria 


A song for one or more voices. 


Atonality 


No key used. 


Avant garde 


Pertaining to those in the curbs who create > produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 


Cadenza 


A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 


Canon 


A device of imitation by one melodic line of another. 


Cantata 


Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical text is often used. 


Chorale 


Congregational hymn of Lutheran church. 


Chorale-prelude 


Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 


Classic sonata 


Form of the symphony movements). 


Clavichord 


Clavier hit by tangent - usually k octave range*. 


Clavier 


Any keyboard instnMent; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 


Concerto 


Solo instrument with orchestra. 


Concerto Grosso 


Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru- 
ments with full orchestra. 


Continuo 


Figured bass line in Baroque era. 


Contrapuntal 


The combination of 2 or more independent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 


Divertimento 


Li^t music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than U movements. 


Fantasia 


The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 


Fugue 


Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 


Harmonic series 


A series of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 
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Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck by quills. 


Impromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier pieces. 


Kappellmelster 


Director of music to a Pj*ince, King oi' Nobleman. 


Lied (pi. Lleder) 


German art song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in opera tagging every 
char€U!ter with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Masterslnger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
Cultivation of music and poetry. 


Musette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera buff a 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged ^ costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several parts combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme music 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood. 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
and rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a "Joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 



o 



Sonata-allegro form 



Suite 

Synqphony 



Tonality 

Virtuoso 



o 
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A exposition 
B development 
A recapitulation 

Set or series of French dances. 

Sonata for orchestra in k movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 

2. slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 
U. rondo 

A eystem in vhich all tones gravitate to a certain tone 
Soloist. 
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PAVAHE 

20 th -23 

difficult 

RAVEL 






THENTIETH CENTURY 



1900 - 



Every generation finds the art of its contesrporaries difficult to cooprehend. 

This is perhaps more true than ever in the twentieth century. However, modem 
mueic is not necessarily new and new music is not necessarily modem. The Roman* 
tic tradition persisted for a long time in nationalistic compoaers like Sihelius 
and Rachmaninoff. But in other more revolutionary hands it was transformed beyond 
recognition. However, it is only fair to say that modem music is a result of 
evolution not revolution. 

How has twentieth century music wen. so drastically changed? Iiet's first examine 
the natural step-by*step progress from tonality to atonality which to most listen- 
ers is synonymous with so-called "modem" music. 

In the Classical Period as has been stated, Beethoven and his friends used the 
diatonic scales with a definite tonality. Wagner wanted more variety so he added 
chromaticism - the use of half-steps. Igor Stravinsky tried using two keys at one 
time (polytona}lty) in his ballet, Petrouchka . and found, it highly successful. 

But Arnold Schoenberg was to go even further and use a system of no key at all 
(atonality) . later he developed a system of using the 12 half-steps in an arbi- 
trary order, or t^eries, and then keeping them strictly in order throughout the 
piece. Schoenbert: and his disciples are cedled "Atonal," "Twelve-tone," or “Serial* 
composers. 

But all twentieth century music is not "atonal." Rhythm and metre have also under- 
gone a change towards freedom. Shifting time signatures are a feature , of music in 
the modem mood as well as the Introduction of new and barbaric rhythm patterns as 
Stravinsky likes to use.'^ The new composers seem to feel an increasing role for 
the percussionist in their music. 

Then one can find the "extremists" anywhere as one listens to a John Cage number 
or music composed by a computer. Electronic music as well as unusual combinations 
of instruments seem to be the "avant-garde" of the musical world. 

Besides Schoenberg and Stravinsky, Hindemith is the third of the trio of composers 
who has most influenced contemporary music. He has written an immense amount of 
chamber music bixt his music has remained very tonal. 

Any account of twentieth century music can not ignore America's contribution in 
the form of Jazz, that uniquely American and very influential idiom of twentieth 
century music. Also to be Included is the Broadway "musical comedy," a new kind 
of opera. This highly successful American form of art has been entitosiastically 
received all over the world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand modern composers and their music is to remember 
that in their day there were those critics who labeled Mozart and Beethoven as 
the most daring ic^oclasts of their time. 
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Musicians of Twentieth Century 


Stravinsky 


World's greatest living composer. 


Hacbmaninoff 


Last of Bomantlc virtuosos. 


Prokofiev 


Comnoaer of Peter and the Wolf. 


Vaughan Williams 


Greatest English composer since seventeenth century 


Schoenberg 


Twelve-tone composer. 


Walton 


English cosaposer for movies made from Shakespeare”s 
plays. 


Strauss 


Master of the tone poem. 


Sibelius 


Comnoser of Finlandia. 


Baortok 


Greatest cooposer to come out of Hungary. 


Copland 


Great American composer. 


Bernstein 


Musical Director of New York Philharmonic . 


Hindemith 


Composer of modem "tonal” music. 
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MAURICE RAVEL 

b. Ciboume, France l8t? 
d. Pari8> France 1937 

Paris was the center of Maurice Ravel's life althou^ he vas bom In the 
Basque region of France where the Ravel ancestors had been flshensen and sailors 
for generations. 

At the Paris Conservatory he actually sponsored Innovation and experlnentatlon 
Into his music. He promoted the music of the "Russian Five" and e^otheoslsed 
Claude Debussy who vas at the height of his power. 

I 

Ravel vas always a center of controversy and In his life he survived the criticism 
of two famous publicized scandals. Ravel made four unsuccessful attests to gain 
the Prlx de Rome, the coveted prize given by the French government to a deserving 
axtlst for a three-year study period at the famed Medici Palace In Rome. Ravel's 
failure to win this prize angered his friends who wrote heatedly to the director 
of the Paris Conservatory. Everyone tooh sides, arguments for and agi^nst were 
printed in the papers and the director of the Conservatory was coopelled to re- 
sign. 

Hot long after this Ravel vas the center of another storm. When Ravel's 
Hlstolres Haturelles was premiered one critic accused Ravel of plagiarizing 
Debussy. When the situation cleared out. Ravel was famous and his personality 
dominated the Paris musical scene. ^ 

His later years were happy ones as he enjoyed his faaie and wealth. In 1928 he 
visited the U. S. for an extended concert tour and liked everything he saw and 
heard; America reciprocated the feeling. Ravel's Bolero was an unanticipated 
success In the concert hall, six different records appeared simultaneously. 

Every major orchestra was playing It and one company paid a fabiilous sum for the 
film rights, believing it to be some soirb of opera. Ravel was greatly amused 
and slightly confused about all the fuss. 




Ravel never married but savored beauty In everything he sow and especially en- 
joyed his household of cats. 

Ravel's music shows a life-lcng fstscinatlon with Spanish music, dance, and 
geography. Several characteristic Ravel traits were the satiric quality, the 
Individual Ravel waltz, the fantasy, and finally the inpressionlstlc vein In 
his music. Whichever pattern he chose. Ravel was the master technician and 
craftsman of his style. 



Works 

Opersis 

Ballets 

Cantatas 

Orchestral works 
Chamber music 
Piano solos 
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PAVAKE 





Havel 



20th 

23 

moderate-difficult 



Xhe pavane was a very popular dance of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Slow and solemn in character » it was used in ma8Q,uerades as processional music 
and also in religious ceremonies. 

Originally a piano ccoiposition written in 1899* Havel scored Pavane pour uae 
Infante defunte for small orchestra in 1912* The title has been translated 
Pavane for a Dead Infanta where "infanta” referred to the dau^ter of Spanish or 
Portuguese Royalty; Havel however declared that Infanta in French means an infant 
and that it was a pavane for any child. 

In 1929 Pavane was adulterated into h popular sa:ig hit by Peter De Hose and 
titled The Lamp Is Low. 
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Pavane 



20th 

23 

Ravel moderate 

arr* laaac 
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Finger patterns, extensions and contractions: 

Advanced violin 1-2, 2-3, 3*>U, (ext.)» ^th finger extension. 

1st violin A — 1-2, 2-3, 3*4, (ext.), 4th finger extension. 

1st violin B — 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, (ext.), 1st finger extension. 

2nd violin — 1-2, 2—3, 3*^* 

3rd violin — 2-3, (3-4), 1st finger extension. 

Viola — 2*3, 3-4, 1-2-3, 1st finger extension. 

Cello — extensions. 

Positions: Advanced violin — I, II, III, IV. 

1st violin A — I, II, III, IV. 

1st violin B — I, II, III, IV. 

2nd violin — I, III, IV, 

3rd violin — I, HI, IV. 

Vida — I, II, 111. 

Cello — I. K. III. IV. 

String bass — I, U, III. 

Boiring: sustained tones, legato, portato, successive dovn-hovs, spicestc-coll/, 
detach^ port^, lifts, staccato, son fild*. 

Pissicato: R.H. in 2nd & 3rd violin, viola, cello A string hass. 

Dynaaics: P, af, f, dim., cresc. 

Rhytbaa: nothing unusual. 

Haters, tempos and tempo changes: 4/4, Lento. 

UouLble-notes: 2nd violin. 3rd violin, viola — o 

o-P$. 

Cello — o 1 3 3 

o, 1 and 3-P3ths, 1-N5. 

Harmonics: mid-string A*s, D^s. 

Sig^: ties, slxirs, portato, tie-slur combinations, commas, lift, fermatas, dashes 
Vocabulary: simile, arco, also see above. 

Comment: strings need vibrato and a mature singing style. 
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Arco — with the bow. 

Am ftrosch — at the frog or the heel of the bow. 

Arpeggio — 

1. Legato arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or 4 strings) — bow moves 
in the same direction for 3 or notes and in a smooth arc 
taking 1 note and 1 string at a time. ^ 

2# Santilie*’ arpeggio (different note for each of 3 or U strings) — bow moves 
in a different direction for each note and string while springing as in 
regular sautiUe. 

Springing ( saltando > ricochet or jete ) arpeggio — same 03 #1 above 
except that the bow springs. 

An ehevalet — at the bridge (see sul ponticello) . 

An talon at the firog or the heel of the bow. 

CoH^ ^ the string is approached from the air and "pinched” lightly with the 
bow. The t(me is sounded simultaneously with the "pinch" and the bow 
is lifted from the string immediately. It is similar to piszicato 
except that the bow rather than a finger displaces the string. 

Col legno — the string is struck with the wood of the bow. The usual method is 
to strike with e^prpximately half the hair as well as the stick. 

The bqw hair may either be turned away from the bridge or toward 
the bridge since either can be quite satisfactory in producing the 
required quality of tone. 

Contraction — placi>ng fingers closer together on the strings than their normal 

placement requires. 

- / 

Paapfer — the mute. 

P^tache — separate smooth bow strokes* one for each note, with no variation in 
pressure and no break between notes. This bowing is also known as the 
simple detache to distinguish it from the variations given below. 

1. Grand detache — same as the above but using the whole bow for each note. 

2 . Accented detache — each bow stroke begins with a sudden increase of speed 
and pressure but without '^inching" the string sharply as in martele^ 

no separation between the notes. 

3. Accented grand detache — same as #2 above except that a whole bow is 
used for each note. 

sltache porte — stroke begins with a slight swelling followed by a grad- 
ual lightening of the sound (see portato) . There may or may not be a 
small spacing between the notes but the impression should be that the 
notes are slightly separated. 
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Detach/ • (continued) 

Detach/ lance — a shortened ^uick hov stroke beginning with great 
speed slowing toward the end of the sound. Usually there should be a 
clear separation of the tones. Ihe notes are neither accented nor 
swelled and are ployed like a martel/ without the **pinch*'. 

Extension — placing a finger or fingers farther apart on the string than their 
normal placement. 

Finger patterns — the patterns of spacing between fingers of the left hand. 

These are not applicable on the string bass and could apply 
to the cello only in thumb position. 

1* 1*2 pattern means 12 3 h. 

2. 2»3 pattern means 1 23 4. t The basic finger patter as 
3-4 pattern ^ans 1 2 34. J[ 

4. Extended or All-wfaole-step or whole-tone pattern means 1 2 3 4, i.e.» 
no fingers are placed closely together. 

5. 1**23 4 pattern i^idicates the presence of an augmented 2nd between 1st 
and 2nd fingers (an eictensioa) and a half-tone between 2nd and 3rd 
fingers. 

6. 12**3 4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 2 and 3; half-step 
between fingers 1 and 2. 

7. 1 23**4 pattern — augmented 2nd between fingers 3 and 4; half-step 
between fingers 2 and 3. 

8. Other finger patterns are not only possible but practical and are in- 
dicated with their full configurations as were the **augmented second** 
patterns (nos. 4, 5 cmd 6 above). 

Flautando or flantato indicates the production of a flute-like tone accooplish- 

ed by bowing lightly and with speed over or near the 
edge of the fingerboard. 

Fouett/ (whipped bowing) — the bow strikes the string suddenly and sharply after 

being barely lifted fr<mi the string to begin the 
stroke — usually performed up-bow at the tip. 

Frog — as a bowing indication, it means that t! \eyer should use the hair near 
the frog of the bow to produce the sound. for. 




Harmonics — flute-like tones produced by touching a string in places (nodes) 
that force string to divide itself into fractions of itself 
(halves, thirds, fouHhs, filths, etc.) 




1. natural harmonics — produced by touching an open string. 



2. ^tificial harmonics — produced hy touching a string shortened by a 
*^^cpping finger** Ta^ificial nut). 
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**Hooik” — attacldng one or nore notes to tha same bow stroke. Ibis usually ap* 
plies to notes tbat would be played with separate bows if it would be 
advantageous to do so. 

Jete — see ricochet. 

liegato — smoothly slurred notes. 

Lifted bowstrokes — bowing that involves lifting the bow from the string to 

achieve the proper effect. 



"Link” — see "hook". 

Loure — see port at o. 

Martele — a stMcato producing type of bow stroke, well accented, biting and 
strong. 

Simple martele^ (usually just cartel^) — bow pressure is set before the 
tone begins so that the string will be "pinched" at the start of the 
stroke. After the "pinch" most of the pressure is released. The bow 
moves rapidly. Each note must be separated from the others. The tone is 
percussive, resonant, and staccato. 

2, Sustained martele^ — same as simple martele except that the tone is held 
out. An adequate amount of bow must be available for the note in question. 
Ihe bow is considerably slowed after the ma3^el^ attack ("pinch"). 

3. Graiid martele the simple martele executed with the whole bow. 

Martele attack — see 12 and #1 under martele above and also under * *pinch" . 

Martellato — • this means either martele o:.* a bowing that sounds like a martele. 
i.e., in martele style. 

**Plnch" — the pressure applied to the string with the bow which, when the bow is 
moved, results in a consonant-like beginning of a tone. This is the 
martele attack. 

Pissicato — plucking the string with a fin^r or the thumb. Left hand piaztcato 
is indicated with a plus sign (e). Indications as to which hand is 
to be used are R.H. and L.H. or M.D. (mano destra) and M.S. (mano 
sinistra) . 

roliit of vvatact -= the place on the string at which the bow is placed. 

Portato ftour^ — two or more detache porte notes performed on the same bow stroke. 
Restes — remain in the position. 

Ricochet — the bow is dropped (or thrown) on the string and allowed to rebound 
making possible two or more notes per impulse. 

Saltando or Salt at o — a general term meaning springing, rebounding or bounced. 
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SautiUe" — 



, 

me 



a springing bow stroke that obtains its effect through the natural 
spring of the bow coupled with the correct notion of the bow hand and 
arm. It can be executed from the lover 1/3 of the bow to somewhat 
above the middle. 



Son fil/ ( spun tone ) — the long sustained tone. The best point of contact is 

nearer the bridge than it is with faster moving bow 
strokes. The player needs to natch up the duration of 
the tone with bow speed and sounding point . When the 
proper relationships are achieved, the tone "spins out" 
almost without effort. 

Sounding point — see point of contact . 

Spiccato — the bow is dropped from above the btring and rebounds into the air . 

fiying spiccato is a series of spiccato notes played in the same 
bow direction. 

Staccato — a general term meaning that the notes are shortened. 

— a specific term meaning to the string player that a series of s ma ll 
nartele strokes are to be executed on one and the same bow stroke. 
(Also called solid staccato and martele staccato .) 

1. Rapid or nervous staccato — executed by a very rapid oscillation of the 
bow arm which may need to be somewhat tensed to achieve success . 

Flying staccato — performed in the same manner as the solid staccato 
except with a lighter pro»scre so that the bow leaves the string between 
notes. 

Staccato volante — - flying staccato (see immediately above). 

Sul ponticello — play with a relatively light howstroke near enough to the 

bridge so that a nasal glassy tone qualit? is produced. 

Sul tasto ^ sul tastiera , or sur la touche — see flautando . 



SI@!S: 



1. Dots may mean any form of dAacbe or any type of staccato howing. 

2. Dashes znay mean detaehe or detache porte . 

3. Dashes and dots combined may mean detach/ lance , a modified spiccato or 
a modified maartele . 

4. The tie or slur mark will mean either to tie the notes or to slur the 
notes (legato). 

3 , The tie or slur mark in conjunction with dots will usually mema staccato, 
flying staccato, flying spiccato, or ricochet . 
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SIGNS (continued): 

6. Ibe tie or slur nark In conjunction ulth dashes vlH aean portatc 

(W)- 

7* The staple-shaped sign (n) means dovn-hov. This sign sdoctlnts occurs 
upside down. 

8. The sign ( y ) means up-how. This sign also occurs upside down in some 
editions. 

9. The cooaaa or apostrophe usually means to lift the how or at least to 
phrase (hreathe). It sometimes also means to recover the how» that is, 
move it through the air to the frog. 

10. The sign^ ) , means to lift the how. 

11. The sign // means to stop or to lift the how or both., 

12. The sign / over a note m^sns fouette or w hipped howing . 

13. The point or wedge if) often means martele or a maitellato execution, 
ih. The sign, x (or^, orv/), means an extension of one half-step. 

15. The sign * (or xx) means an extension of one whole-step. 

16. The sign ^ indicates the use of the thumb to finger a note. 

17. Bow placmaent or the area of the how to he used: 
a. Fr. — near the frog of the how. 
h. H. — near the middle of the how. 

c. Pt. or tip. — near the point or tip of the how. 

d. L.1/2, L.1/3, h.l/k — the lower 1/2, 1/3, 1/U of the how. 

e. U.1/2, U.1/3, — the upper 1/2, 1/3, 1/^ of the how. 

f. WB, 1/2B, 1/3B, 3/^>B, 1/UB, etc., means to use a whole how, 

1/2 of the how, 1/3 of the how, 3/k of the how, l/h of the 
how, etc. 

% 

18. The positions are indicated as follows: 

ih) - half position. 

I - 1st position. 

II - 2n^ position. 

II^ - intermediate position between 2nd and 3rd positions, 
etc. 




DIGEST TERMINOLOGY 




Absolute lousic 
Aria 

Atonedity 
Avant garde 

Cadenza 

Canon 

Cantata 

Chorale 

Chorale-prelxide 
Classic sonata 
Clavichord 
Clavier 
Concerto 
Concerto Grosso 

Continuo 

Contrapuntal 



Divertimento 

Fantasia 

Fugue 

Harmonic series 



. 

ERIC 






In contrast to progi‘amme music - music that has no admitted 
association with anything outside of itself. 

A song for one or more voices. 

No key used. 

Pertaining to those in the arts who create, produce or 
apply new or original ideas, designs, and techniques. 

A technically brilliant sometimes improvised solo passage 
toward the end of a concerto. 

A device of imitation by one melodic line of another . 

Like short story is to novel, cantata is to oratorio; 
biblical te 2 ct is often used. 

Congregationed hymn of Lutheran church. 

Elaboration of the chorale played before the singing. 

Form of the symphony movements). 

Clavier hit by tangent - usually k octave renge*. 

Any keyboard instnament; clavichord, harpsichord, etc. 

Solo instrument with orchestra. 

Succession of movements played by 2 or more solo instru* 
merits with full orchestra. 

Figured bass line in Baroque era. 

The combination of 2 or more indep''ndent parts in a 
harmonious texture. 

Li^t music; generally played outdoors. Usually has 
more than U movements. 

The composer exercises his fancy without following 
any conventional form. 

Contrapuntal composition in 2 or more parts. 

A seritsts of notes consisting of a fundamental (the lowest . 
pitch) and one or more upper partials, variously called 
harmonics or overtones. 



- 
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Harpsichord 


Clavier with strings struck by quills. 


Impromptu 


Spontaneous music. 


Invention 


Short two-voiced clavier )?ieces. 


Kappellmeister 


Director of music to a Prince, King or Nobleman. 


Lied (pi. Lieder) 


German axt song. 


Leitmotiv 


Leading theme in a symphony; in op^ra tagging every 
character with a musical label. 


Mass 


Part of the Ordinary Mass of Catholic church. 


Mastersinger 


Member of the 15th - l6th century German guilds for 
cultivation of music and poetry. 


Musette 


Bagpipe - also movement of a suite. 


Opera buff a 


Comic opera. 


Oratorio 


Drama sung but not staged, costumed or acted. 


Partial 


First tone in the harmonic series. 


Partita 


Suite, several paiics combined. 


Passion 


Music sung from text of Gospels related to Christ and 
Holy Week. 


Polyphony 


Style of writing where composer pays particular attention 
to melodic value of each part. 


Polytonality 


Use of several keys or tonalities at same time. 


Prelude 


Introductory movement. 


Programme xmsic 


Music that tells a story, paints a picture or sets a mood 


Recitative 


A style of singing that is more closely related in pitch 
rhythm to dramatic speech than to song. 


Requiem 


Mass for the dead. 


Rondo 


Last movement of concerto or symphony. 


Scherzo 


Literally a "joke.” 3rd movement of a symphony. 



o 
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Sonata-allegro form 

Suite 

Symphony 

Tonality 



A exposition 
B development 
A recapitidation 

Set or series of French dances « 

Sonata for orchestra in 4 movements: 

1. sonata-allegro 
P., slow 

3. minuet or scherzo 

4. rondo 

A system in -which all tones gravitate to a certain tone. 



Virtuoso 



Soloist 



